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WY TTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - Boston. 





File VATOR SIGNALS 
OF ALL KINDS 
HERZOG TELESEME CO. 


51 WEsT 24TH ST., NEW YORK 








ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


[MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 

DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 
» SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency ir 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen anc 
students f10m other colleges to enter third yea» 
work 

For catalogues and information applv to 

H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 

Mass. Institute of Technology. Boston, Mass 








CAMBRIDGE, MASS. _ 

H{Y4* VARD UNIVERSITY. 

THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
offers professional courses in Forestry, Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Arcuitectuie, Land- 
scape Architecture, etc. Sctudenis uumitted by 
examination aud by transfer from other Schools 
or Colleges. Approved Special Students admitted 
without examinations. Newand enlarged equip 
ment. For Catalogue anply to the Seerctary, 


J. L. Love, 16 University Hall. Cambridge, Mass. 
N.S. SHALER. Dean.’ 








Zz OOMTS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 
Main Office: 828 Land Title Bldg., Broad 
Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 
New York. Baltimore. 


and 


Boston. Washington. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


O#0 STATE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 


MEDFORD, MASS. 


TUrrs COLLEGE 


ELMER H. CAPEN, LL.D., President. 

The college is on a hilltop four miles from Bos- 
ton, combining the advantages of country and 
city. It offers to the student in all departments 
the best methods of instruction, and the various 
facilities requisite for a thorough education ata 
moderate cost. 

Departments 
The College of Letters The Engineering Dept. 
The Medical School The Graduate Dept. 
The Dental School The Bromfield Pearson 
The Divinity School School 
The Sumner School 
The Engineering Department 


There are four courses leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science:— 
Civil Engineering Mechanical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering Chemical Engineering 

Descriptive circulars giving requirements for 
admission, details of courses, description of 
buildings, and laboratory equipment, together 
with appointments secured by graduates, mailed 
free on application. Address 

HARRY G. CHASE, Secretary 
Tufts College P. O., Mass. 


NEW YORK 


WE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 


has established 
A FREE 


open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod- 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising trequent prob- 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, etc. 

For information apply to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 3 East 33d St., New York City. 


COURSE OF STUDY 





the House 


where the hardwood finish is close to the eye and apt to be 
criticised you cannot afford to specify a varnish less good than 


LAL 


There is none better. 
For Varnish Catalogue address 


Preservative Coating 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


59 Market St., Chicago 


45 Broadway, New York 





Fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate. 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing tc 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall include all branches 
sonnected with the work. To such parties we will 
urnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
ve have performed similar work. 


Omamental Iron and Bronze. 
The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK, 
New York Office, 160 Fifth Ave. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
[ J] NIVERSITY OF PENNS YI- 
VANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
Four-YEAR Course (Degree B.S. in Arch.). 
GRADUATE YEAR (Degree M. S. in Arch.). 
Two-YEAR SPECIAL CouRSE (Certificate). 

College Graduates are granted advanced 
standing and qualified draughtsmen admitted 
to the Special Course. 

The University offers also four-year courses 
in CrviL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, leading to the De- 
grees of B. S. in their respective subjects. 

For full information address: DR. J. H. 
PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Y/ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT of ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a professional four-year course in Archi- 
tecture. Admission by examination or by certifi- 
cate or diploma from other schools and colleges 
Draughtsmen are admitted as special students. 


“ Taeé AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 


THE Five ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 
PY 
WILLIAM R. WaRE 


Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12" Price, $3.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 





ROFER TC. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
139th-140th Sts.: — Locust Ave. and East River 


Established 1830. New Yor«E 
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ER'S METAL 
eT INGS 





Best From Every 
Standpoint 


They” are’ most" perfect ¥in architectural 
style, adaptable to any kind of structure; 
they are everlasting, economical, more deeora- 
tive than others; easier to put up and our 
variety of designs is larger and better than of 
all other manufacturers convbined 

Our ceiling catalogue is tree. Send for it. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, Ohio 


Specialties: Ceilings, Roofing, Siding, Fireproofing 

New York. 210 E. 23d St.; Boston, 176 Federal 

St.; Philadelphia, 1215 Filbert St.; St. Louis, 
624 N. Main St. 














FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U, S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
eeany to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now ip 
course of publication. 





Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


3: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 








VIINERAL WOOL = 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 











T# H. B. SMITH CO. ta i 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Steam and Water 





Heating Apparatus, 





RAS ASA SSSS SEE 





Send for Catalogue. 


Estasutsuep 1853. 


Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCB 
PHILADELPHIA. 





aif you could but go 
through our plant and see 
a single sheet of «¢ Taylor 
Old Style’’ tin made, you 
would understand why 
we feel that no words are 
too strong to be used in. 


speaking of it. 


N. & G. TayLor Co. 
Established 1810 
PHILADELPHIA 





Established nearly 40 Years 


» Fee 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 





6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English 1d. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
vents and we will send you the last six 
veeks’ issues. 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
2 months. 





B OOKS: 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. 


Price, $5 00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY 














The Edison Electric Ilvminalting 
Company of Boston has on view 
in itt EXHIBITION DEPARTMENT 
at J} and 2 Head Place, much novel, 
useful and interesting electrical appa= 
ratus. 

This Department is open from 9 A. M. to 

5.30 P. M., daily, and visitors are cors 
dially welcome. 


See the New Telautograph Machine of 
transmitting written messages to any 
distance. 

See the New Edison Storage Battery 

See the New Cooper-Hewitt Mercury 
Vapor Lamp 


and many other illustrations of Elecs 
trical development 


Enter from Boylston Street in rear of 
Masonic Temple 
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NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO. 


PITTSBURCH NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA CHICACO BALTIMORE 


We own patents for the Johnson System of Fire- roofing. Residences and other buildings can 
be made fire-proof without the use of steel. Let us give you estimates. 








80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER ST., NEw YORK. 






















Woman's Exquisite Caste 


HINNEAR RADIATORS 


every time for use in the home, because they are made in a wide 
variety of finishes to conform to any interior decoration. 

Formed of Steel, Brass, Copper and Bronze. They are very 
light and durable and furnish a maximum of heating surface in 
limited floor space. 





Write for Catalogue No. 5 








Trade >—< HARK 


xrED) KINNEAR HOOD STEEL CO. Gem) 
@ca=m) No. 141 Broadway, New York @u== 








ilasonry in Modern Work. 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


By R. GUASTAVINO, “Architect, 


Price, paper cover - - - - - - - - - 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 








Topographical Index of Advertisers. 


[Fer pagination, see Alphabetical Index on Cover 2.] 
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No. 1262 Pitt-Bostwick Folding Gate for Entrances to Stores, Banks and Office Buildings 


The Wm. R. Pitt Composite Iron Works 


Constable Building 
111 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


WE MANUFACTURE AND MAKE A SPECIALTY OF ALL KINDS OF FOLDING GATES 
AND GUARDS IN STEEL, IRON, BRASS AND BRONZE FOR STORE FRONTS, 
VESTIBULES, ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES AND CARS, BANK VAULTS, WINDOWS, 
BRIDGES, FERRYBOATS, RAILWAY CARS, ETC. ALSO RAILINGS, DRIVEWAY AND 
ENTRANCE GATES, WinpowW GRILLES, BANK AND OFFICE RAILINGS, IRON 
AND GLASS VESTIBULE AND STORM Doors, MARQUEES, WIRE GUARDS AND 
PARTITIONS, IRON STAIRS, SHUTTERS, GRATINGS, LANTERNS, BRACKETS, 


ANDIRONS, SPECIAL HARDWARE AND ALL ARTISTIC WROUGHT WORK. 


Estimates furnished upon receipt of particulars 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects ‘to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 
—SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 
TRADE MARK. 


Wiuiann L, CANDEE. yong, GFO,T. Maxson, Geni Supt. THE QOKONITE CO., Lto., 253 BRoapway, New YORK. 


IL, DukANT CHEEVER, W. H. Hoparxs, See’y. 
“Pee = aeeanet 


Sea Established 1844 
DIXON’S ‘i ARTISTS’ PENCILS Peerless 


The highest possible quality of materials. All useful degrees of hardness 


na: yoann agen inaane Mortar Colors 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, Jersey City, N. J. 












































Black, Red, Brown, Buff 




















> ~ . 
4 .. WATER .. , | Moss Green, Royal Purple, French Gray, 
; RIDER & FRIGSSON HOT AIR >» Pompeian Buff, Colonial Drab 
m e 
; q They are the original colors manufactured, and 
4 PUMPING ENGINES p are the brightest and most durable 
. If water is required for household use, lawns, > 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 7 
4 will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. — | SAMUEL H F 
4 No danger, as from steam. No complication, — 4 e ‘s 
a as in gasolene ene. = a: rye > 
windmills. Prices reduce atalogue “B” 
qA on application. 4 PHILADELPHIA 
q* RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. i ' . 
. TICK AND EASY RISING HAND POWER 
3 35 Warren Street, New York 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago Q : iat Angra 
4 239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 7 BELT POWER AND ELECTRIC 
4 692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba q 
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ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


, KIMBALI BROS, CO., 1014 9th St. 
Council Biaffs, lowa. 
KIMBALL ELEVATOR NG , 141 Vincent 
‘Cle veland, 0 

New York Office, 10°C edar St. 














mixed RED PAINT 


Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 
absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. 

MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufacturers. Sample and prices on request 


“E -METAL LATHINGS ET 
Yh Fhe Laraest Circulation of any Professional Journal in (he Kingdom ALGONQUIN RED PAINT 


- SRaainaiAnan wan ROUAT Ta lane ai ea a Ready mixed for use. The best paint on earth 


























for roofs, bridges, fences, buildings, and iron 
and wood work generally. : 


ALGONQUIN RED SLATE CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


irchitectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
NEw YORK OIry. 


“E AND: ence ~ xe Ra Conservatories, 








Se 
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ue Greenhouses, 














The Principal Journal of the Architectural Profession and the Building Crades. Vineries, Etc 
5 e 


Every Friday Price, Fourpence | Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
. plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - ° - New York City. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TO THE UNITED STATES, $6.25 or 26s. 
Offices: Clement’s House, Clement’s Inn Passage, Strand, London, W. C., England 


Specimen sent on receipt of postcard 














James A. Miller & Bro. 


133 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


sauidlvibe Metal Skyli ghts 


that positively w ill not leak, drip, sweat or 


Fire Retarding Wire Glass Windows burn; self-ventilating All about them in 


our Illustrated Cat: alorue—free for the 


Sheet Metal Frames and Sash E. VAN NOORDEN CO 


944 Massachusetts Avenue 


Skylights, Tile, Slate and Metal Roofing BOSTON. MASS 
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SAID AN ENGINEER 


‘Yes, they did not know about valves at the time the plant was put in, but they do now. 
Iam Nine Be ‘all valves with the genuine Jenkins Bros.’ 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SAID 














‘E xperience keeps a dear school. Remember this: they that will not be counseled cannot 
be helped.” ’ 
Start your plant with Jenkins Bros. Valves and avo'd trouble. 
JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Puttapeteuia, Cuicaco, Lonpon 








Linen Shoe Thread Sash Cord 
ITALIAN HEMP SASH CORD j 
INDIA HEMP SASH CORD 

and Samson Spot Cord 
SAMSON CORDACE WORKS, 










We liketo 
send samples 


BOSTON, MASS. 











WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAYING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


17 Battery:Place, N. Y. 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 


NX = — 
i 





AV, ij] 
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CORRECT TIME. 


Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 
dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 

Self-Winding Tower Clocks. 
stopping by storms. 

Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 


20,000 in Use Write for Catalog 


Blodgett Clock Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston 


ELECTRIC HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM E. QUIMBY 
[Incorporated] 
141 Broadway, New York 


No heavy weights. No 








CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 





EDWARD YEOMANS 
1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 


SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
303 MAGAZINE ST. 





FLOORS, 


ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 
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carry off one of the real * blue ribbons ” that can come 

within the grasp of the architectural profession in this 
country. They are fairly entered in the lists and they may 
both win and wear it, if the design the Joint Committee of 
Senate and House has instructed them to prepare for complet- 
ing, on the indicia left by Mr. Walter, the east front of the 
Capitol at Washington shall actually be approved and carried 
into execution. It is no mean glory to put the finishing-touch 
to so important and excellent a piece of work and worthily to 
close the rear of such a distinguished group of predecessors, 
and it was the feeling that this was so that caused architects 
everywhere in this country to protest against the placing of so 
honorable a task in any hands but those’ which had already 
proved their competence. As the selected architects have 
already been appointed consulting architects to the two new 
office-buildings which are to be built for the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, to the north and south of the Capitol where they 
must inevitably group with that building and with the Library 
of Congress, their task is all the more important — since many 
a fine picture is injured by its setting — and the honor attend- 
ing successful accomplishment all the greater. We fancy, how- 
ever, it will be a little of a wrench for these architects to find 
themselves called on to forego their Beaux-Arts predilections 
and, so far as the Capitol is concerned, attempt to get back to 
first principles. 


ee CARRERE & HASTINGS are in a fair way to 





T is interesting and encouraging to learn that, at length, the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters is ‘ thoroughly aroused ” 
by a mental inspection of the national annual ash-heap, a 

feature in the landscape of American daily life to which 
Mr. Edward Atkinson and others, to say nothing of ourselves, 
have been calling attention for years. By their own figures, 
the property-loss from fire during the last twenty-six years has 
aggregated more than three billion and ninety million dollars, 
on which the underwriters have had to pay an insurance loss 
of more than eighteen hundred million dollars. Aroused at 
last, the Board has created a “Committee of Twenty,” the 
prime duty of which is to examine and define the limits of the 
congested districts in all the cities of the country when considered 
as exposures to the conflagration hazard, and then, by advice 
and suggestion, codperate with Municipal, State and Federal 
authorities in bringing about the palliation, if not the absolute 
extinction, of the dangerous conditions. The task undertaken 
is an immense one, if carried out with the thoroughness the 
Board contemplates, and nobody backed by a less gigantic in- 
vested capital could dare to undertake it. How great the cost 
will be, how much time must be consumed in the task and how 
roaby men must be employed is not yet even guessed at; but it 
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is already known that a small army of inspectors must be 
created and trained for this especial work, and the Board 
rightfully believes that the graduates from the architectural, 
engineéring and technical schools are just the right sort of 
material from which to select its staff, and it hopes that any 
such graduates as may at this time be in search of occupation 
will not delay to put themselves in communication with the 
Secretary of the Committee of Twenty, Mr. Herbert Wil- 
merding, 46 Cedar Street, New York. 





E regret to learn that the Massachusetts legislature has 
given leave to the Young Men’s Christian Association 
to advance the north wall of its proposed new building 

twenty feet nearer to the curb-line on Boylston St., Boston, than 
the line on which the present wall is built. Like all buildings in 
that portion of Boylston Street, the present building sets back 
twenty-five feet from the sidewalk, owing to the restriction 
imposed by the State when selling lots on the new-made land 
of the Back Bay. It is plain that if the State waives the con- 
dition in the case of one owner it must do so, sooner or later, 
in the case of others, and, consequently, what has been the most 
spacious street in the city will lose its distinguishing character- 
istic, a loss which will be all the more apparent when, if ever, 
the land of the Natural History Society, fronting the Y. M. C. A. 
Building, comes into the market with the Institute of Tech- 
nology land, under the engineering of the latter institution. 
We hold it to be a very regrettable concession to the actual 
needs of a very worthy educational and philanthropic institu- 
tion, and we hold it equally regrettable that the present fine 
building, quite the best piece of design produced by its archi- 
tects, Messrs. Sturgis & Brigham, is likely to share the fate of 
so many other pieces of architecture in Boston and be dumped 
in the yard of the house-wrecker. 


T is curious that, just now, there is being demolished at the 
corner of Washington and Essex Street — which may be 
considered an extension of Boylston Street —a building by 

the same architects, which is to be replaced by a big department- 
store covering a whole block. As the work of demolition was 
about to begin, we looked at the building and wondered whether 
we ought not to photograph it and make a record of a building 
which we have never published; but we could not overcome 
the prejudice we always had against the particular form of 
Victorian Gothic of which it was so pronounced an exemplar. 
It was designed at the time that Collings’s “ Gothic Forms” 
had just reached this country and the architectural character of 
the building is sufficiently described by saying that it was based 
on that book. Fortunately the actual designer of both these 
buildings has passed over to the majority and so is spared the 
pain of seeing his work annihilated. But there is another 
architect in Boston, still living and, though retired from busi- 
ness, still in his prime, with whom fate has dealt most un- 
kindly. A dozen years ago there was not to be found in 
Boston more refined, scholarly and artistic work than was 
discoverable in the series of gray and white marble buildings — 
the Sears Building, the Chickering Building, the Boylston 
Building and some others — of which Cumings & Sears were 
the architects. They were notable buildings, and architects 
from other parts of the country came especially to see them. 
But unfortunately they were designed in Venetian (othic and, 
of course, did not have huge plate-glass windows; but as plate- 
glass could not be had when they were built these offices always 
rented well enough, as they were comparatively well lighted. 
But with the advent of plate-glass came a change: their lower 
stories were ripped out and the marble fronts rested for a while 
on glass; then came further changes and finally total demolition, 
and the designer himself has had the pain and chagrin of see- 
ing wiped out the buildings which he hoped would pass on to 
succeeding generations the record of his ability as an artist. 
Architecture may be the ‘‘ mother of the arts,” but nowadays 
she is treated uncommonly like a step-mother. 





HE Boston Architectural Club, which opens its exhibition 
this week, has had a collision with the tariff and, as usual, 
has been worsted, for, in spite of protest, it has been 

forced to pay duty on three drawings made by “ an American 
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citizen residing abroad,” which have been sent here for ex- 
hibition purposes and are not for sale. We fancy it would be 
difficult to find a purchaser for the drawings made by an archi- 
tectural student at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and. we can 
imagine the conscientious struggles of the Collector or the 
Naval Officer of the Port, or whatever dignitary it is who 
solves the riddles that Mr. Dingley propounded, as he tried to 
discover the worth in dollars and cents of three esquisses-esquisses 
exhibiting, possibly, a fountain in the Desert of Sahara, the 
pigeonnier of a rich amateur, and the saloon of a dateau 
mouche. 





ITHER through the following out of a definite programme 
K and policy or because again victimized by an unkind 

chance, the Architectural College of Cornell University is 
to have its progress checked by once more losing the guidance 
of its selected head. It is only two or three years ago that 
Mr. John V. Van Pelt assumed the charge laid down by 
Professor Trowbridge, and now Professor Van Pelt’s resigna- 
tion takes effect at the close of the college year. In both these 
cases the reason assigned for retirement was that the incum- 
bent desired to return to the active practice of his profession. 
There is no educational position which it is more difficult to 
fill than the chair of the head of such a department, and we 
believe it can be satisfactorily filled only by a man in whom 
the pedagogic spirit is inborn, not acquired, a man who is willing 
to sacrifice his own glory for the sake of enabling other men to 
live their lives more nobly and to a fuller degree. But a man 
who is a mere pedagogue is out of place in these technical 
schools: he is not called on to instruct only immature boys, but 
may at any moment find in his classes young men who have 
already been at work in the world and have had their intelli- 
gences sharpened on the whetstone of experience. Such men 
as these demand of their teacher not what he thinks it worth 
while to give them, but light upon those things which they 
want to know, and if his intellectual faculties have been drugged 
with the weariness of routine work, so that he is unable to 
satisfy their reasonable expectations, it is inevitable that they 
will give him such a reputation as a back number as must 
shortly bring about his displacement. 





HE Annual Report of the Boston Museum of Fine-Arts for 
yl! the past year is somewhat late in making its appearance 

and, as it relates purely to last year, it gives little informa- 
tion concerning the progress that is making in the matter of 
plans for the new building, a matter in which all citizens are 
very greatly interested, the working man even more perhaps 
than the idler. The preponderance of interest on the part of 
the former class may be deduced from the fact that the average 
number of Sunday visitors to the Museum was just one thou- 
sand more than on Saturdays, the other free day, and twenty 
times as many as the average number of visitors on “ pay 
days.” As the average number of visitors on Sundays was 
nearly twenty-five hundred, it is clear that a wide benefit is 
secured to working people, who are unable to visit the Museum 
on working days, by the recession of Puritanical ideas as to the 
proper use of Sunday. As usual, since the income from paid ad- 
missions is the veriest bagatelle, the report has to record a deficit 
which, as usual, the good citizens of Boston are invited to make 
good by voluntary subscription. Last year, however, the deficit 
was more than a quarter less than for the preceding year, and this 
in spite of the fact that the Museum staff had been increased 
and the general service improved. The progressive spirit of 
the Trustees is shown by the fact that the purchase of works 
of art, of divers kinds, caused an expenditure of over one 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars, in which, as we apprehend, 
is included the bequest of Mrs. Samuel D. Warren, which was 
nearly all eonsumed by purchasing articles selected from her 
own collections. The most important acquisition of the year 
has been the collection of Greek and Roman sculptures, vases 
and smaller works of art, the gift of Mr. Francis Bartlett. 
A considerable item in the expense account of the Museum 
has, in the last few years, been the printing bill and this 
item is likely to increase, for the Trustees have entered the 
field of publication and, besides the formal reports, now regu- 
larly issue a little monthly Bulletin and have issued, and are to 
publish from time to time, special reports prepared by one 
member or another of the staff: these special reports, or hand- 
books, are treatises of great value and the Trustees are to be 
commended for their willingness to foster a scheme which 
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enables the members of the staff to achieve something in the 
way of personal literary distinction. Mr. Benjamin Ives 
Gilman’s * Manual of Ialian and Renaissance Sculpture,” the 
next in the series to appear, is now in print. 





F the laboring man, duly “ organized,” could only assimilate 
a few of the truths that have lately been presented to him 
by men he has at one time or another honored with his appro- 

bation, the world of affairs might run far more smoothly than it 
does. Mr. Terrence V. Powderly, once President of the 
Knights of Labor when that body was more powerful than it 
now is, declared, the other day, before the Shoe and Leather 
Association at Chicago, that “of all the costly, cumbrous, 
wasteful, cruel methods of settling a difficulty in labor matters, 
the strike and lockout are the worst.” He urged unions to 
incorporate, since “there is nothing the law can reach under 
incorporation that it can’t reach now,” showing by this utter- 
ance that he has read with diligence the successive rulings of 
judges before whom labor matters have been argued in one part 
of the country or another. Mr. Powderly is, perhaps, from the 
union man’s point-of-view, a bit of a “ back number,” but Mr. 
Gompers is still a power in the union ranks, and he recently 
condemned the violence exhibited by the Franklin Union of 
Press Feeders at Chicago and declared that “slugging and 
violence do not win strikes.” Another statement, which was 
said to have been applauded by his hearers, the workmen 
on his own railroad, recently made by President Mellen, of 
the New York, New Haven «& Hartford Railroad, has in it 
au economic truth which deserves the thoughtful consideration 
of union leaders. Mr. Mellen said that “divested of all clap- 
trap, the union is simply a means of averaging wages, and an 
employer views it as such. It is a device for making those 
who are willing to work care for those who want to soldier.” 
That this truism should be applauded, merely shows that the 
men who heard it had ordinary intelligence; but it does not 
prove that the workers will dare to strike off the shackles that 
bind them to the drones: there is the “ slugging and violence ” 
that Mr. Gompers reprehends still to be reckoned with. But 
there are now and again signs that the union man may still be 
able to recover his manhood, and amongst them we are glad to 
record the fact that a member of the Carriage and Wagon 
Workers’ Union of Chicago has been fined by his fellow mem- 
bers and by them prosecuted ‘in a police court for assaulting a 
non-union workman. 





T is not unreasonable that the proletariat should be disturbed 
in his mind and be vexed at the inequality of things when, 
like the rest of us, he can read in his daily paper that Mr. 

James Henry Smith has just bought, for two millions of dol- 
lars, the Fifth Avenue house of the late William C. Whitney. 
Ordinarily speaking, the working man likes to have people 
have two-million-dollar houses to live in since, until now, there 
were no such houses to be had ready-made and those who 
wanted them must, therefore, build them and so give work to 
the laboring man. Henceforward, there may be a change and 
those looking for costly dwellings may be able to find them 
already built, for it is a well-known foible of Americans to 
prefer not to live in the houses builded by their fathers; so, as 
the present generation of millionaires drop off, their houses are 
likely to come into the market. To many people half the fun 
of having money is to use it in developing one’s own tastes or 
dreams, not in buying the development of other people’s dreams 
and tastes, and many a nightmare piece of castellated archi- 
tecture — formerly built in wood, but nowadays in stone — can 
be found here and there, standing as the expression of the boy- 
hood aspiration of some uncultivated person who had acquired 
the abundant means that enabled him to carry it out. As 
Mr. Smith acquired not only the house but all the furniture, 
essentially all the pictures, fittings, books and bric-i-brac of 
the late Mr. Whitney, we may hope that his tastes are abso- 
lutely identical with those of the late owner, else it must be 
long before he can shake off the feeling that he is merely 
“stopping at” some very perfectly appointed hotel. The 
uncle of Mr. Smith, from whom he inherits, was an English- 
man who made his fortune in Chicago, where no one suspected 
he had accumulated forty millions of dollars, and some years 
ago retired to London to end his days in his native land. Be- 
cause of this filial act, the British exchequer was shortly there- 
after benefited in the amount of four and a-half million dollars, 
which it collected from his estate in the way of succession tax. 
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THE CORINTHIAN CAPITALS OF THE THOLOS AT 
EPIDAURUS.! 





Fig. |. Corinthian Capital from the Tholos at Epidaurus, Athens Museum. 


NE of the most striking architectural objects to be seen in the 
() Greek National Museum at Athens is a Corinthian capital 
brought from the ruins at Epidaurus. This example is not only 
remarkable as a work of art. Although mentioned only in the 
more recent books, it is the oldest extant capital of the Corinthian 
order, holding a unique place in the history of Classic architecture. 
Its relation to the Tholos at Epidaurus, with which it has been 
identified, has been earnestly discussed by archeologists. It has 
besides an unusual interest as a “ treasure-trove” of Greek arche- 
ology, having been curiously preserved through twenty-two centuries 
comparatively free from injury. Its assigned date, about the middle 
of the fourth century B. C., makes its present state the more remark- 
able, especially when it is considered that the Corinthian capital of the 
Temple of Apollo at Bass, dated only eighty years earlier, has com- 
pletely disappeared ; and that the capitals of the Choragic Monument 
of Lysicrates at Athens, which was built fifteen years later, have 
been so mutilated as to be hardly intelligible. 

Figure 1 shows this capital as it appears in the Athens museum. 
The Pentelic marble of which it was carved is gray, not mellow and 
warm in color from exposure, like the marbles of the Acropolis. 
Its principal dimensions are as follows : — 


Diameter at necking.......c.ssecsesece .52m.or 20.5 in. 
TBINE OL Deo 600s 06s cee: dseccevteee 52m.or 20.5 in. 
Thickness of abacus........2.scccereee 12m.or 4.72 in. 
EE MEINE 0.0\65 04s 6000210 a asec ee -cooe .64m.0r 25.2 in. 
WIG OF MBEOUB.. 6.6.0.50005scc0csceoccce 8tm.or 31.9 in. 
Diagonal spread of abacus............. 1.15 m.or 45.3 in. 


A diagonal half-elevation of this capital, restored, is shown in 
Figure 2 (See Illustrations]. 

The ruins of the Hieron, or Sanctuary of Asklepios at Epidaurus, 
lie in the Argolic Peninsula between the Plain of Argos (the neigh- 
borhood of Tiryns and Mycenz) and the Saronic Gulf. It is a 
morning’s sail across this water from the Pireus to the small and 
ancient port of Epidaurus from whence the ruins may be reached 
by a three-mile walk among the hills. The cult of Asklepios, god of 
healing or medicine, was here founded at a remote age. According 
to local traditions recorded by Pausanias, this mythical personage, 
son of Apollo and Koronis — part human, part divine — was himself 
born upon a mountainside near by. On this occasion the serpent 
that has ever since figured as the symbol of medical science first 
came to be associated with the healing deity. These stories and 
others have been traced back to the North, however, whence the 
Dorians had come down to settle the peninsula; but at any rate 
Epidaurus itself was always looked upon as the home and chief seat 
of the deity. 

Originally, the buildings of the sanctuary were of wood, including 
a theatre with wooden benches. These were replaced and added 
to in time by more substantial constructions of stone, coated with 
stucco, and of marble. Beside the specially sacred buildings of the 
establishment, which occupied a walled enclosure, the group was 
gradually enlarged by living accommodations for a steady stream of 
the sick and afflicted, and could care even for portions of the vast 
floods of pilgrims that came down once or twice yearly on festival 
occasions. Within the sacred enclosure was a grove and in this and 
about the temples were altars and many votive columns and statues, 
set up by grateful suppliants, and an unusual number and variety of 
beautiful marble exedras, or resting-places. The remains of these, 
while small, are among the most interesting on the site. Outside the 
sacred place were hostelries or dormitories, buildings for gymnastic 





“1 'Phis paper was prepared in partial fulfilment of the requirements of the 
Perkins Travelling Fellowship in Columbia University. 


and musical exercises, and two features of the semi-religious amuse- 
ment of great crowds — a stadium or race-course, and a marble theatre 
that was famous even in antiquity for being the most perfect of its 
kind as well as for the beauty of its surroundings. 

Cures effected at Epidaurus were miraculous indeed, according to 
the inscriptions, and its fame was wide. The cult spread to Athens, 
to Crete, Pergamon and Smyrna, and even, in later days, to Rome 
itself, where the marble “ Ship of 4sculapius ”’ still lies fast anchored, 
though dismantled and disguised, in the middle of the Tiber. The 
wealth of Epidaurus increased with its fame. This, however, was 
no unmixed blessing to the sanctuary, since it not only invited cor- 
ruption within, but tempted spoilers from without. Its hoarded 
offerings drew pirates from Sicily ; and, during the first century B. C., 
Sulla, in arrears to his legions, visited the shrine for no religious 
purpose. In what measure the Hieron paid other tribute to Rome 
with its treasures of art will never be known. But a more serious 
danger lay in the greater foreign patronage that followed the wealth 
and fame of the Sanctuary. Through its continued contact with more 
luxurious and effeminate peoples, the worship at Epidaurus gradu- 
ally lost its old Greek character. In the second century A. D. 
Antoninus Pius erected baths and other buildings, and temples were 
dedicated to Asklepios in the character of Egyptian deities, then 
fashionable. Not long afterward came the general decline of 
Paganism. 

Under Byzantine rule the temple enclosure, like the Acropolis at 
Athens, was converted into a fort that played some part in the in- 
vasion of the Goths, Vandals and Slavs of the next five centuries, 
and the wars of the succeeding ten, when the Turks and Venetians 
finished the work of time and the barbarians. By the beginning of 
the nineteenth century little remained of the great religious estab- 
lishment but low heaps of débris, overgrown with poppies in spring- 
time and visited only by the picturesque figures of cloaked and 
hooded shepherds. 

Digging was begun upon the site of the sanctuary in 1881 by 
Cavvadias, the Director of the Greek Archeological Society. His 
“ Feuilles d'Epidaure,” published ten years later, was followed by 
French, German and English writings on the subject, with some 
interesting restorations. These show that the sacred enclosure 
(Fig. 3), entered through a Propylia, held, together with the minor 
works already mentioned, the Temple to Asklepios, a temple to 
Artemis, two colonnades used as sleeping-places, and an exquisite 
circular building called the Tholos, or Rotunda. This Rotunda was 
built during the middle half of the fourth century B.C., a hundred 
years after the Parthenon and shortly before the Monument of 
Lysicrates. As Pansanius wrote, it was “ well worth seeing,” for it 
and the theatre at Epidaurus ranked as the masterpieces of their 
architect, the younger Polycletus. The Tholos was in many ways 
the most interesting among the entire group of buildings. At first 
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Fig. 4. Plan of the Tholos at Epidaurus, after Defrasse 


it was supposed to have contained an altar. But the foundations 
were found to have been curiously laid with deep concentric walls, 
arranged with cross partitions and openings between the annular 
spaces, after the manner of a labyrinth. This peculiarity was taken 
by later students to indicate that the Tholos was the den and shrine 
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of the sacred serpents of Asklepios. Others, notably the French 
scholars, now regard this unusual substruction as an ingenious device 
to insure the circulation of water that flowed from an ancient 
source to an opening or well in the centre of the building. In this 
view the Tholos was the shelter of a healing spring, the sacred well 
of Asklepios. 

The restoration of the Tholos (see plan and section, Figs. 4 and 5) 
shows a circular cella about 48 feet in diameter, surrounded by a 
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Fig. 5. Section of the Tholos as restored by Defrasse. 
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Doric colonnade of twenty-six columns, resting upon a triple stylo- 
bate. The diameter of the entire stylobate was about 70.5 feet ; 
that of the colonnade, outside, about 64 feet. The entablature of 
this colonnade was finished with a magnificent chéneau, or gutter. 
The roof was tiled with marble. According to the French scholars 
it sloped both outward and inward from the walls of the cella, leaving 
in the centre an open space about 30 feet across, around which stood 
a colonnade of fourteen Corinthian columns. The lower diameter of 
these columns was .61 metres or 24 inches, and their total height, 
not precisely determinable, was about 18 feet or only nine diameters. 
While the exterior Doric columns were made of stone, thinly coated 
with fine stucco and colored, the Corinthian colonnade of the inte- 
rior was built entirely of Pentelic marble. It is with this colonnade 
that the capital in the museum at Athens is associated, although it 
never formed a part of it. The remains of this colonnade as well as 
those of the rest of the superstructure, were found scattered about in 
an extremely mutilated condition. In fact nothing of the Tholos 
was standing above its foundations. Of the fourteen Corinthian 
capitals of the colonnade not one remained with a corner volute or 


flower. There was not even a single leaf or scroll or volute intact 
in the whole collection. Some of the fragments had been burned 
for lime. 


A further excavation, however, between the Tholos and the Temple 
of Asklepios brought to light the comparatively uninjured specimen 
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f Scrolls: Corinthlan Capital of the Tholos in the Athens 
Museum. Half Full-size 


Fig. Sections 


now in the Athens museum. The uncut abacus of this capital 
showed that it had never been used in the colonnade. Moreover, it 
was found to have been carefully buried and covered over with pro- 
tecting tiles, three feet below the ancient level of the ground. Just 
why, nobody knows. 

Such an attractive mystery as this naturally drew out a small fire 
of speculation. M, Cavvadias thought that this capital might have 
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been the model, or canon, from which the others were carved. In 
antiquity, however, such models were usually made of wax, and\at a 
reduced scale. Dr. Dérpfeld has suggested that the buried capital 
was either the original model, cut by Polycletus himself, or,a copy 
of the original capitals made by some later hand. It has been sug- 
gested also that, while originally intended for use in the colonnade 
of the Tholos, it may have been rejected because of some slight 
defect of workmanship. But this seems improbable, since the ancient 
custom was to correct such defects very nicely by means of insertions, 
or “ Dutchmen,” as they are called by workmen nowadays. Patches or 
repairs of this kind have been found in the Parthenon and in the 
carved ornaments of the Erechtheum ; and they were common in stat- 
uary. Finally, the capital has been described and illustrated in the 
splendid monograph of the French scholars, MM. Defrasse and 
Lechat : “ Epidaure” —the restorations by M. Defrasse, the text 
by M. Lechat (Paris 1895). These archeologists studied both the 
fragments of the capitals actually used at Epidaurus and the capital 
in the museum at Athens and concluded that it had served not merely 
as a model for the others, but also as an experimental or trial piece 
from which the finished pattern had been derived. Several irregu- 
arities in the Museum capital go to sustain this view. 








¢** Fig. 8. Fragment of €apital from the Tholos, Epidaurus Museum. 

The more obvious of these irregularities, as described by M. Lechat, 
is seen in the cutting of the leaves. The lobes are variously divided, 
even in the same leaf, into five, six and seven points, as if to test the 
effects of different combinations. In the finished and used capitals 
five-pointed lobes were used uniformly in all the leaves. There is 
another irregularity that shows the experimental nature of the 
museum example. This occurs in the grooving of the four scrolls 
that lie on the surface of the bell, as may best be seen in the sketches 
(Fig. 6). On one face of the capital this groove is elliptical in 
section; on another it is angular, with a small V-cut, or sinkage, at 
the bottom; on two of the faces it is again elliptical, but with a 
similar sinkage. This was adopted in a modified form for the 
finished work. 

These things justify the conclusion of the French scholars; and 
their designation “ modéle d’essai.” or trial model, may henceforth 
be applied to the Museum capital. These irregularities suffice to 
explain also why this trial model could not itself be used in the 
building: “it offered dispositions that distinguished it alone, and 
was not at alla perfect unity.” It was too individual to be used, 
and was certainly too beautiful to be destroyed. 

But the carving of the trial piece not only presents irregularities : 
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it materially differs from that of the other capitals, as the same 
scholars presently discovered. ‘“ Nevertheless,” M. Lechat goes on 
to say, “ the model capital is still the most beautiful of all that were 
found. The other capitals do not appear, so far as their remains 
testify, to have been cut with that ease and surety and finish, that 
reveal the hand of a master. The carving appears in a general way 
coarser; and it is unequal in execution, as if entrusted to workmen 
of varying skill. As to the trial model, 
its leaves adorn the bell without smother- 
ing it. The vegetable forms combine 
happily and without confusion with the 
geometric; the decoration does not de- 
stroy the constructive lines, as in those 
over-ornamented capitals in which every- 
thing is lost in a pretentious bramble of 
acanthus. No other Corinthian capital 
seems to us to have united, in measure 
equally harmonious, richness and sobri- 
ety, suppleness and vigor, natural grace 
and just proportions. None other is 
cane beautiful as a whole, nor in detail 
is more finely distinguished. As the 
capital of the Parthenon is to the Doric 
order, and that of the Erechtheum to the 
Ionic, so the capital of the Tholos at 
Epidaurus stands to the Corinthian order 
of Greek architecture.” Naturally, the ‘‘ Restoration of the Corin- 
thian capital of the Tholos at Epidaurus,” illustrating this text (see 
Fig. 7), was drawn like the others as much as possible from the Mu- 
seum example at Athens; not from the fragments of the capitals 
really used at Epidaurus. 

Not to dispute the author’s eloquent appreciation of the model 
capital, most of which, of course, applies equally well to the finished 
ones, it will be seen that his view involves a difficulty, if not a para- 
dox. For it is difficult to understand how, in the days of such high 
artistic standards, this inequality and inferiority of workmanship 
could have been tolerated either by the architect or by his clients, 
the priests of Asklepios. Furthermore, these capitals of the Tholos 
formed only a part of its admirable decorative carvings; and the 
technical perfection of the remainder, doubtless carved by the same 
variously skilled hands, has not as yet been questioned. It seemed to 
the writer necessary, for additional light on the question, to examine 
these carvings and the fragments of the used capitals, at Epidaurus 
itself. 

It is the policy of the Greek Government to keep many of the 
most important “finds” of all the archwological schools near 
the sites where they were uncovered. Accordingly it has built at 
Epidaurus, on a hillside overlooking the ruins and near the Theatre, 
a small museum which contains, together with many other interesting 
objects, some of the best preserved fragments from the Tholos. 
These include a few badly broken pieces of the Corinthian capitals 
(Fig. 8). Even a most hasty examination of these fragments showed 
departures from the model capital more striking than the text of the 
French monograph had implied. While its author compares the two 
capitals with respect to their technical excellence, and to “ that 
ease and surety that reveal the hand of a master,” the differences 
between them lie in fact beyond the plane of mere carving, and 
affect their modelling or design. These differences appeared, there- 
fore, to offer a new basis for comparing the model capital with 
the finished work. They were found to obtain in the modelling 
and relief both of the leaves and flowers, and of the volutes and 
scrolls — practically in all the ornament of the capital; and seemed 
to call for a new drawing which should really be a restoration of the 
capitals actually used in the Tholos (Fig. 9. See Illustrations). 

The first of these differences is in the modelling of the leaves, the 
six and seven pointed lobes of which gave place to five-pointed lobes 
in the finished work. At the same time the number of the lobes was 
increased from seven to nine, and the ribs between them, which became 
relatively straight, were narrowed, and made cylindrical instead of 
broad and conical. The divisions of the leaves were further accented 
by large eyes, deeply undercut but not opened outward. By all this 
the character of the leaves was greatly changed. Their relief 
upon the bell was much higher than in the model, and the projection 
of their tips bolder, as determined approximately from a sketch in 
clay (Fig. 10). This gave the corner leaves of the finished capital a 
stronger part in its diagonal profile than those of the model. (See 
dotted lines, Fig. 2, Illustrations.) 

Another departure from the model is shown in the attachments of 
the flowers to the bell. These attachments (Fig. 8) are long and 
narrow in the fragments at Epidaurus, indicating that the missing 
flowers were bulbous in shape, and grew upward organically from 
stalks that left the bell tangentially. The flowers of the model pro- 
ject abruptly and bodily from its surface. 

The remaining differences are shown in the sections of the volutes 
and scrolls, which in the finished capitals were much stronger in re- 
lief, and were cut with extreme boldness and delicacy, especially when 
compared with the same features of the model (Fig. 11). 

In view of such considerable changes as these it is now hardly 
necessary to remark that the trial model was not rejected because of 
a few slight irregularities, or “ lack of perfect unity”; and, further, 
that these changes signify new ideas in the design rather than a rude 
translation of the model at the hands of unskilled workmer. 

Like all questions of modelling, the effect of these modifications 








10. 
Fragments at Epidaurus. 


Fig. Clay Study from 
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may be considered froth two points-of-view. Taking the finished 
design by itself, the alteration in the carving of the leaves can 
hardly be said to improve the appearance of the capital as a whole. 
The greater complexity of this leafage, with its high relief, creates a 
sharp contrast against the plain surface of the bell above it, empha- 
sizing a horizontal division that is scarcely felt in the model capital. 
The leaves are also less sinuous and graceful, although they are at 
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Sections of Volutes and Scrolls, from Fragments at Epidaurus 
size 


Fig. Il. 


the same time more crisp and vigorous, and have a truer acanthus 
character than those of the trial model. But, on the whole, the judg- 
ment of the French scholars would seem to hold true in so far as the 
intrinsic merits of the two capitals are concerned. That is to say, 
considering the two capitals purely as pieces of carved ornament, the 
trial model is superior to the finished product. But this is not a final 
criterion for objects that were designed for use, not intended for ex- 
hibition to a remote posterity in museums. Hence it would seem 
more just to consider these capitals in their relation to the completed 
Tholos. 

The interior of the Tholos (Fig. 5), mainly of Pentelic marble, 
was about 42 feet in diameter. A large part of the wall surface was 
richly decorated in color, and was finished with a carved frieze. The 
Corinthian colonnade surrounded some central feature, probably a 
well curb, and was} about 20 feet high, including a decorated entabla- 
ture. Upon this again, assuming the French restoration to be cor- 
rect, rested a richly frescoed wall about 10 feet in height, supporting 
the interior eaves of the open roof. 


‘ , r 
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Fig. 12. Frieze around Wall of Cella of the Tholos 


It is not difficult to imagine that these conditions may have had 
much to do with the modification of the trial capital; and that if any 
of its intrinsic beauty was sacrificed in the finished work it was for 
good reason. ‘The moderate size of the interior and its great ele- 
gance might in the first place have determined a smaller scale and 
higher finish for the carving of the leafage, A decisive, clear-cut 
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relief of all the detail might have been required in connection with 
strong color decoration, such as was used in the houses at Rome 
and Pompeii, if these may be taken as examples. Lastly, the height 
of the capitals above the eye should be taken into account, and the 
circumstance that, while primarily part of an interior decoration, 
the Corinthian colonnade partook 
(if the roof was open) of the 
nature of an exterior order as well. 
These conditions would not unnat- 
urally have made necessary the 
stronger relief of the masses, and 
the more vigorous modelling of 
the volutes and scrolls. Perhaps 
in this way the purpose of the ar- 
chitect may be partly explained. 
At all events, while the trial 
model appears to great advantage 
on the eyes’ level, there seems to 
be no doubt that the finished capi- 
tals were seen more advantage- 
ously aloft in the completed build- 
ing. All the departures that 
these capitals show may well be 
corrections applied to the model 
after it had been subjected to the test of putting it up in its designed 
position in the Tholos. 

Considered as part of the system of carved decoration in the 
Tholos, the capitals are next brought into comparison with the carv- 
ings of the frieze around the cella wall, and of the carved entablature 
of the colonnade itself. Fragments of these are fortunately preserved 
(Fig. 12, also Fig. 7). All of them have the same crisp character 
that distinguishes the used capitals from the trial model, which, while 
surpassingly beautiful, could scarcely be associated with work of 
such bold finish. The water-leaf, egg-and-dart, meander and an- 
themion of these members were carved with such delicacy and decision 
as to rival similar work upon the Erectheum. The architecture of 
the Tholos and the character of its decoration therefore, go together 
to show that these capitals were designed and carved to suit the 
place that they occupied. 

If all this is true the model capital at Athens now assumes a com- 
pletely tentative character that entirely explains its unfinished, though 
wonderfully preserved condition. 

It remains finally to give the capital of the Tholos at Epidaurus 
its proper place in the history of the Corinthian order. The develop- 
ment of this order in Greece was late and its use very limited, com- 
pared with that of the Doric and Ionic; though it contributed more 
than both of these together to the Roman style of architecture. In 
this development the capital of the Clepsydra at Athens, or Tower 
of the Winds (100 B.c.), may be neglected as an incomplete, or 
Egyptianesque example; also the finally crystallized and set type of 
those later Greek buildings of the Corinthian order, such as the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, which belong to the Roman 
period itself. This leaves but three monuments in which this order 
was employed: The Temple of Apollo Epicurius at Bassx, the 
Tholos at Epidaurus, and the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates at 
Athens. 

The Temple of Apollo at Basse was built by Ictinus about 430 
B.c. Only one Corinthian column was used in it, at the end, and, as 
is supposed, on the axis, of the naos. The capital of this column 
was seen and described by Cockerell and other early travellers in 
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Fig. 13 


Restoration of Archaic Capital 
from Basse, after Cockerell. 


from their writings and 
sketches! (Figs. 13 and 
14). In decided contrast 
with the thoroughly de- 
veloped order of the tem- 
ple itself, this Corinthian 
capital appears to have 
been quite archaic, but of 
such composition as to a b 
stamp it unmistakably as 
the direct prototype of the 
capitals of the Tholos. 
The relief of its carving was very low, and some of its decoration 
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Fig. 14. Two Corner Volutes of the Capital from 


asse. 


'Cockerell’s “ Travels in Southern Europe,” p. 219, gives the following circum. 
stantial account of the loss of this capital: —‘‘The piece of sculpture which 
the explorers of Phigaleia failed to bring away was the capital of the single 
Corinthian column of the interior of the temple. lt was of the very finest 
workmanship, and although the volutes had been broken off, much of it was 
still wellpreserved. Vili Pasha, the Governor of the Morea . . . had sanctioned 
the exportation of the marbles. The local archons, however, put every im- 
pediment they could in the way . . . giving information to the incoming pasha, 
who sent down troops to stop the embarkation. Everything had beeu loaded 
except the capital in question, which was more ponderous than the rest, and 
was still standing half in and half out of the water when the troops came up. 
The boat had to put off without it, and the travellers had the mortification of 
seeing it broken to pieces by the Turks.” ‘... the material was marble, and 
the workmanship of the utmost delicacy, each of the caulieole being of ex- 
quisite sculpture and diverse in form and design. . . . Upon the surface of the 
cap the clearest indications of color were discovered, as also on the abacus. 
The design . . . seems by a different hand from the original work.” Figure 14, 


sketched from Cockerell’s book, indicates the diversity above noted in the de- 
sign of the caulicole. This curious feature of the older work suggests that the 
variations of modelling in the Epidaurus capital at Athens may be explained 
otherwise than by assuming it to have been a “trial model.” 
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was painted; thus presenting later and earlier decorative systems 
in combination. Classifying them according to degrees of relief, 
therefore, the model capital at Athens may be said to come between 
this prototype at Basse and the finished capitals of the Tholos. It 
might well find a place in the period of eighty years between the two. 

The Choragic Monument of Lysicrates was built in the year 355 
B.c. The Tholos having been demolished, this is the oldest remain- 
ing monument of the Corinthian order. Although it followed the 
Tholos by an interval of only fifteen years or so, its capitals show, 
along with their greatly increased richness, one striking addition — 
now a familiar characteristic — in the use of the caulis and caulicolus, 
or leaves springing from a stalk supporting the volutes and scrolls. 
This is the one element that seems to be needed in the capital of the 
Tholos to bind together the vegetable and geometric elements of its 
decoration. It is most important also for the strength that it lends 
to the volutes, giving the capital more of the character of a support- 
ing member. This use of the caulicolus was a great advance in the 
evolution of the Corinthian capital. It seems in fact to have been 
the finishing touch that distinguishes the completed and permanent 
type of Corinthian capital from the earlier or archaic. Of this earlie: 
class the capital of the Tholos was probably the last, as well as th: 
most highly developed and most beautiful example. 

Cuar_es S. Kaiser. 





COST OF ADOPTION OF THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


ECENTLY the following facts were brought out by Henry R. 
R Towne (President of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.) before a 
Congressional Committee. Mr. Towne’s long experience in 
the manufacturing and engineering field makes his opinion one of 
weight in opposition to the adoption of the metric system. 
In part Mr. Towne said : — 


“The argument is made that we need this change in order to 
foster our export trade. This trade is already vast and increasing, 
is of vital importance to the country, and, above all, to our manu- 
facturing industries. We are to-day undoubtedly the greatest 
manufacturing country. Our mechanical industries — of course, I do 
not speak of agriculture, the greatest industry of all and the founda- 
tion of ali our mechanical industries — are based primarily, every one 
of them, on the machine-tool industry. Every element of those 
industries is built up on the English inch as its corner-stone, and if 
you pull out that corner-stone the edifice will fall. 


ConGREssMAN Gaines: Let me ask you a question there. We 
have sold millions of our machines in foreign countries. That 
machinery will have to be repaired from time to time, when it 
wears out or breaks, or new machinery supplied from this country. 
If we should change to the metric system here, and hereafter make 
our machinery on the metric system, would it interfere with the 
supplying of those parts in those foreign countries ? 


Mr. Towne: Yes, sir. These implements, these machines, would 
become depreciated in value in this, that they could be repaired 
only by parts made to the English standard, which latter could not 
be used with machine-tools made under the metric system. 


ConGressMAN GarnEs: How much would it cost you to change 
your machinery from your present system, the American system, 
to the metric system? And when you answer that, tell me how 
much — if you possibly can make the calculation — tell me how much 
it would cost the manufacturers of the United States, all the manu- 
facturers, to change their machinery from the present system to the 
metric system ? 


Mr. Towne: I will state, to cover all your question implies — 
the complete substitution of the metric system for the English 
system of weights and measures for all of our manufacturers — that 
a thousand millions of dollars would not pay for it. 


ConGRESSMAN Gaines: Would it practically bankrupt the capi- 
tal investigated in machinery now ? 


Mr. Towne: No, sir; because the American manufacturer 
would not acquiesce in the change. 


CONGRESSMAN GAINES: Suppose we make him do it? 


Mr. Towne: 
of existence. 


He is not going to allow himself to be wiped out 


CoNGRESSMAN GAINES: But suppose we put a penalty or fine 
upon him ? 


Mr. Towne: Then he will elect new Members of Congress who 
will execute his will. (Laughter.) 


ConGRESSMAN GaINEs: Gentlemen, I move that we table this 
bill right here and quit taking testimony. (Laughter.) 


Mr. Towne: The impression prevails that this change would be 
accomplished to a large extent by the withdrawal of the carpenter’s 
two-foot rule and the substitution therefor of the metric rule. I 
want to illustrate by these exhibits the fact that, in practical metal 











working, we do not use the two-foot rule. We work with gauges and 
sizing tools. I want briefly to illustrate what these gauges represent. 
Here is a file of blue-prints showing on each page from two to six 
gauges; nothing but gauges, all relating to a single product in the 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co.’s works. That product is a com- 
mon dial, or combination, lock used on safes. It is only a trifling 
part of our total product, and this is the gauge equipment required 
for that one product. 


ConGrRESSMAN Garnes: How much would it cost to reproduce 
that if you had to change it to the metric system? 


Mr. Towne: This set of gauges? 


CONGRESSMAN GAINES: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Towne: Not less than $5,000 or $6,000; probably $10,000. 
That product is just a small part of our total business. Every 
dimension, on every one of these many sheets, is in decimals of an 
inch ; always in hundreths, more often in thousandths, sometimes in 
ten-thousandths. For example, bere is a gauge used in making one 
part of a Yale lock of a certain size, a small size. This is the article. 
Here is the gauge, by which the workman ascertains whether the 
diameter of that piece is right or wrong. The proper diameter is 
forty one-hundredths of an inch. This gauge is made of hardened 
steel, ground accurately, and this hole is exactly forty one-hundredths 
of an inch in diameter and the piece should go into it snugly. This 
other hole is one one-thousandth of an inch smaller. The article 
must not go into the latter gauge. If it does it is rejected. The 
limit of error, or tolerance, as it is called, in this particular article is 
one-thousandth of an inch. We do our work with gauges of this 
kind, not with a 2-foot rule, and not even with a steel rule. To 
produce such a gauge as this we use a scale graduated down to 
the ten-thousandth part of an inch; but we have others which give 
the one-hundred-thousandth part of an inch. 

The daily use of these gauges involves a little wear. That wear 
has to be corrected from time to time and finally the gauge has to be 
thrown away and replaced by a new one. In order to ascertain how 
much wear is taking place we must have a set of ‘ master gauges ” 
which are kept locked up and never used except for reference — 
perhaps once a year, once a month or once a week. These working 
gauges are carried to the room where the latter are kept and tested 
by the reference gauges to see if they are worn so much as to be con- 
demned. If they are, they are replaced by others. A working 
gauge nearly always has to be duplicated by a reference gauge. 


Mr. LanninG: Can you tell us— perhaps any of us could 
figure it out, and possibly some have already done so — how would 
eight hundred one-thousandths of an inch be expressed in its metric 
equivalent, and how would seven hundred and ninety-nine one- 
thousandths of an inch be expressed ? 


Mr. Towne: The equivalent of a millimetre is 0393707904 inch. 
Now, to convert these existing articles, all of which are dimensioned 
to the English inch, into dimensions of the metric system, of course, 
you must go into millimetres. You cannot use the metre for such 
a minute measurement. You have got to multiply each one of your 
fractional parts of an inch by this string of ten decimals, which is 
the arithmetical equivalent of the millimetre to the English inch. 

In order to produce repetition work economically, where it involves 
other mechanical operations, the workman is furnished with tools of 
which there are many kinds, and of which the jig is a typical one. 
The workman puts the jig, containing the work, under a drill press. 
The jig has two hardened steel bushings on this end, and a drill is 
driven through these holes so that all that the workman has to do 
is to see that the drill goes into these bushings, whereupon the holes 
are located in the right places. ‘The piece of work on which this jig 
is used is based upon drawings dimensioned in the English inch and 
its decimals, next upon gauges, also based upon the same measure- 
ments and then upon the jig. 

Finally, in many cases where great accuracy is required, as in the 
case of repetition work, it is tested by a gauge. Every one of these 
pieces, after it is made in machines of this kind, is put into this test 
gauge, by a workman or inspector, who then holds it up to the light 
to see that it touches at the testing points, and if it does not, it is 
rejected as imperfect. It is this vast equipment of gauges and tools 
of the most expensive and elaborate character which forms the 
foundation of American mechanical industries, that enables us to 
make that product with the economy that we do, and thereby we are 
enabled to sell it in the markets of the world. This equipment would 
not be obliterated; we have got to keep it for a hundred years yet 
in order to make repairs to existing machines. But all of it would 
have to be duplicated with another equipment, of identical character, 
changed minutely in dimensions in order to bring it to metric units, 
if we change to the metric system of measures of length. 


Mr. CanpDLER: Do you know of any demand on the part of people 
engaged in practical business in this country who are asking or de- 
manding this change ? 


Mr. Towne: Not one. Why should they ask for it? It is open 
to them to-day to use the metric system. 
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Mr. Towne: What should be done? What I hope your com- 
mittee may decide to do is to introduce a bill for the creation of a 
National Commission on standard measures of length, weight and 
volume. The commission so appointed should be authorized to make 
a report as to what, in the light of all the evidence it can collect, 
is the most expedient thing to be done with our national standards. 


ConGREssMAN Gaines: Why should we do anything, if everybody 
is satisfied ? 


Mr. Towne: There are some of our measures which could be 
improved. I think our three measures of weight could be unified 
into one, with little disturbance. I think our measures of volume 
could be united into one, and harmonized with the English system. 
Measures of weight and of volume relate practically to the present 
and the future. They have little to do with the past. But meas- 
ures of length, in the language of one of the persons who has written 
on this subject, “ are linked irrevocably to the past.” You cannot 
obliterate them. You may compel manufacturers to submit to con- 
fusion, where we now have uniformity, and to incur an enormous 
expense in duplicating their standards of length; but you cannot 
obliterate the existing system. “It is linked irrevocably to the 
past.” 


LV ITRAT ONS 


[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. 
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Tue Soutn Carona Tin Mines. — The newly-discovered tin mines 
at Gaffney, S. C., bid fair to prove much richer than was at first thought. 
Shafts have been sunk to a depth of 50 feet, and the report is that “the 


deeper the shaft goes the richer the deposit is found to be.” One 
expert expresses the opinion that the mines will prove to be the richest 
of their kind in the werld. Machinery is being established for the 
working of several tons of ores per day. — Boston Transcript. 





BaLtTmmoreE Brick. — An examination of the ruins in Baltimore will 
show that of all material none stood the fire better than the Baltimore 
red brick. In the more modern buildings stone of various kinds, granite, 
marble and the whitish variety of brick, made chiefly, we believe, of 
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material found in the West, and concrete in one building, at least, 
were used, and in the intense heat all, of course, suffered, but the red 
brick, it is believed, least of all. It has been estimated that perhaps 
twenty per cent of old brick can be used in rebuilding in work oninside 
walls, which will amount to considerable in the way of saving. It is 
admitted that in the residence section red brick has been too freely 
used, giving the effect of too great uniformity, but in the business dis- 
trict affected by the fire this was not so much the case. As to dura- 
bility, this brick is perhaps the equal of almost any material. There is 
a dispute as to whether some of the old Colonial churches still in good 
condition in Eastern Virginia were built of brick brought from Eng- 
land, but it is certain that they were most substantially constructed. 
This brick corresponds closely to what used to be called ‘‘ Baltimore 
pressed brick,” and is a splendid specimen of material. Some of these 
churches date back to early in 1700 and a few were constructed still 
earlier. The best quality of Baltimore-made brick, it is believed, is 
quite as good as these old specimens. — Baltimore Herald. 





Wire Rope From Pompeti.— It is not an uncommon thing in this age 
of advancement in industrial and engineering matters for the present- 
day engineer to assume that he knows much more than his ancient 
brother, and while this is true in many things, it frequently happens 
that an invention or appliance commonly believed to belong to modern 
times is found to have been known and used centuries ago. Ropes 
made of various kinds of fibre and leather are of very ancient date. 
Ropes of palm have been found in Egypt in the tombs of Beni-Hassan 
(about 3000 B. c.), and on the walls of these tombs is also shown the 
process of preparing hemp. In a tomb at Thebes of the time of 
Thothmes III (about 1600 B.c.) is a group representing the process 
of twisting thongs of leather and the method of cutting leather into 
thongs. The Bible tells us that Samson was bound with ropes and that 
the spies sent by Joshua into Jericho were let down in a basket, pre- 
sumably by means of a rope. At Nimrud, Assyria, a carved slab 
showing the siege of a castle was found on which a soldier was repre- 
sented in the act of cutting a rope to which a bucket for drawing water 
from a well outside the castle walls was attached. The wire rope is 
generally considered a modern invention, a product of modern skill, 
and it will surprise many to learn that ite manufacture is really a re- 
discovered lost art. Although the Assyrians practised the art of wire- 
beating, no evidence has been found to indicate that they used wire for 
making rope. The excavations at Pompeii have, however, brought to 
light a piece of bronze wire rope nearly 15 feet long and about 1 inch 
in circumference. This rope is now in the Museo Borbonico at Naples. 
It consists of three strands laid spirally together, each strand being 
made up of fifteen wires twisted together and its construction does not, 
therefore, differ greatly from that of wire ropes made to-day. Pompeii 
was buried a. p. 79, 1,825 years ago, but how long wire ropes had been 
known it is impossible to tell, though, judging by the knowledge shown 
in the ‘construction, it may be safely concluded that they had been 
known for a considerable time. The use to which these ropes were put 
are not definitely known, but further excavations may shed some light 
on the subject. As to the use of rope tramways, it is said that they 
were in use as early as 1644.— Philadelphia Record. 





Tue Sr. Louis Farr Fire-DEPARTMENT. — Fire-fighting has been 
reduced to a science in a model system installed for the protection of 
the World’s Fair at St. Louis. Tests have demonstrated the efficiency 
of the water-supply, and the organization of the fire-fighting forces. 
With a pressure of 175 pounds to the square inch, and a capacity for 
increasing this by one-half, each of the hose-rigged hydrants distributed 
over the grounds, on the roofs, and through the buildings is in itself 
the equivalent of a fire-engine. Twenty-four miles of water-mains, 
tested to 300-pound pressure, are distributed in the Exposition district. 
These are fed from the city mains, fourteen great pumps supplying the 
additional pressure. Should the city supply at any time be inadequate 
the Exposition pumps would tap the reserve store of 9,000,000 gallons 
in Laguna de Bay, the largest of lagoons or landscape waterways, with 
which they are connected by a 24-inch gravity pipe. Along this line of 
mains, entering every section of the grounds, are the hydrants and fire- 
plugs, each capable of supplying from one to four streams. Beside 
the large buildings standpipes have been built and from their tops deck 
turrets have command of the roofs. Inside fireplugs are at frequent 
intervals and automatic sprinklers have been provided. For every 
2,500 square feet of space in the buildings there is a six-gallon Babcock 
fire-extinguisher and tank. Men whose business it is to watch for an 
outbreak of fire are constantly on hand to use the emergency equip- 
ment, pending the arrival of the firemen. Seven fire companies com- 
pose the regular Exposition force, but this is reénforced by twelve 
companies which may be called into service from the St. Louis Fire 
Department, and the full equipment of the Hale Fire-Fighting Corps, 
which has a concession on ‘‘ The Pike.’”’ Forty expert firemen detailed 
from the city departments of Denver, Kansas City, Brookfield, Mo. ; 
Chicago, St. Louis and New York form this combination, which fur- 
nishes daily exhibitions of feats in fire-fighting. — Exchange. 





Tur Cy.tinpeR Books or Basyton.— In addition to the fiat tablet, 
the Babylonians and Assyrians wrote some of their books on large 
prisms and cylinders. Some of these cylinders are as much as 2 feet 
in length and 8 to 10 inches in diameter. Being made of the same 
material as the tablets they are necesearily heavy and cumbersome, yet 
they were in some ways more convenient for reading, since they were 
perforated longitudinally, and placed on a spindle, so as to revolve. In 
some cases the writing runs from end to end of the cylinder, which is 
then suspended horizontally. In other cases the cylinder is upright, 
the columns running from top to bottom. In the latter case the book 
is usually not a true cylinder, but a prism of six, eight or ten sides, 
each side inscribed with a separate column of writing like the page of a 
book. These prisms and cylinders were commonly selected by the 
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kings to contain records of their deeds. Thus the British Museum 
contains prisms on which are recorded achievements of such famous 
conquerors as Sargon, Sennacherib, and the Elamite warrior Cyrus. 
The last-named cylinder has peculiar interest because it describes the 
sg of Babylon. — Henry Smith Williams, in Harper's Magazine for 
May. 





Tue Cement Resources oF THE Unitep Srates.— During the 
field season of 1903 most of the cement-producing districts of the United 
States were visited by members of the United States Geological Survey, 
and data were collected for a report on the cement resources and in- 
dustry of the country. The districts not visited in 1903 will be 
examined early in 1904, and a detailed report on the subject will be pub- 
lished as soon as possible. In the meantime, three papers on interest- 
ing cement districts have been prepared and published. One of these 
districts, in Pennsylvania, now produces about 60 per cent of the total 
United States production of Portland cement, while the other two, in 
Alabama and Virginia, which are at present only slightly developed, 
give promise of becoming important centres of production.— N. Y. 
Evening Post. 





Tue First Use or Gas.— Great was the amazement of all Europe 
when at about the close of the century William Murdoch discovered 
that gas could be used for illuminating purposes. So little was the in- 
vention understood by those who had not seen it in use that even the 
great and wise (?) men of the British Parliament laughed at the idea. 
“* How can there be light without a wick?” said one member of that 
august body, with a wink and a knowing nod. Even the great Sir 
Humphry Davy ridiculed the idea of lighting towns and cities with 
gas. He one day asked Murdoch, “ Do you mean to use the dome of 
St. Paul’s for your gas meter?’”’ Sir Walter Scott also made merry 
of the gas idea and of the coming attempt to “illuminate London with 
smoke from a tar factory.” When the House of Commons was finally 
lighted with the new illuminant, the architect and custodian of the 
building, who imagined that the gas ran as fire through the pipes, in- 
sisted that they be removed several inches from the wall to prevent the 
building from taking fire! Several distinguished members were also 
observed carefully touching the pipes with their gloved fingers and 
then smelling of them to see if they could detect the odor of burned 
leather. — Exchange. 





PRESERVATION OF AMERICAN PREHISTORIC Ruins. — The bill for the 
preservation of the prehistoric ruins on the public lands, which has 
recently been so strongly urged by representatives of archwological 
institutes and ethnological societies will not become a law at this 
session. Mr. Fulton of Oregon tried to rush it through the Senate 
recently, but Mr. Teller insisted that it should pursue more deliberate 
methods, and so it has gone to the calendar where there is no hope of 
its early rescue. These ruins consist chiefly of the palaces of cliff- 
dwellers and earthworks of mound-builders. They are now raided by 
private companies, whose purpose is commercial and the treasures car- 
ried off. Often.an important part will in this way be removed, leaving 
what remains for the purposes of the antiquarian much like an old 
book with its titlepage tern out. The plan is to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to set apart certain of these ruins for public use and en- 
joyment permanently, appointing a custodian to take care of them. 
From the smaller ruins he may allow learned societies and well-estab- 
lished museums to collect specimens of prehistoric American works. 
Commissioner Jones of the Indian office is a strong believer in this 
measure, as are most of the people who have travelled through Colorado 
and the enchanting lands of the Southwestern desert.— Boston Trran- 
script. 





Evecrric Roap up Vesuvius.— “ Visitors to Naples,’’ says the Elec- 
trical. World and Engineer, “ familiar with the old Funicular Railway 
that for twenty-three years has been in operation on Mount Vesuvius, 
will welcome the news that the long and dusty drive from Naples to 
the old station has at last been obviated by the opening of a new elec- 
tric railway. The starting point of the new line, which has been con- 
structed for Thomas Cook & Son, the tourist agents, is at Pugliano, 
where connection with Naples by electric cars is made. The length of 
the railway, exclusive of the old line up the cone, is 4.7 miles, and it is 
divided into three sections. The first and third sections are ordinary 
lines; the second section is a rack railway, with an incline as great as 
that of the famous Rigi Railway, in Switzerland. The cars of this 
section are pushed up by a powerful four-wheeled electric locomotive, 
fitted with an elaborate system of ordinary and emergency brakes. 
The current throughout is picked up by overhead trolleys. At the 
Hermitage the Cooks have built a hotel, near the famous Royal Obser- 
vatory. The new line makes the trip from Naples to Vesuvius a much 
more speedy and comfortable journey than it has hitherto been.’’ 





A Bisnor’s CanonicaLts.—The remarks published recently about 
the Bishop of Oxford’s safe use of the cope and the Bishop of London’s 
more daring use of both mitre and cope remind me of the controversy 
when a monument was being erected to Bishop Christopher Words- 
worth of Lincoln. It was decided to have a recumbent figure of the 
bishop. But how was he to be dressed? All agreed that he should 
have a cope and that a crozier should be in his hand, but there were 
two opinions as to the mitre. The realists would not hear of a mitre 
on his head, as he had never worn one in life. The idealists ardently 
desired it as an expressive symbol. At last an ingenious peacemaker 
suggested that, after the manner of monumental knights who have their 
casques at their feet, the bishop should have the mitre not on his head, 
but at his feet. ‘‘A capital idea,’ exclaimed Canon Sutton: “ then 
we'll put hig boots on his head, and that will be very expressive.” — 
Manchester Seaaiion: 
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PORTAL TO THE COLLEGIATE CHURCH AT ST. URSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 
H. Von ENDT, ARCHITECT. 
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‘* The Buffalo Dance:’’ Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 
Solon H. Borglum, Sculptor. 
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A Cartouche: Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 
Wiehle, Sculptor. 
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Sunken Garden between the Mines and Metallurgy and the Liberal Arts Buildings: The American Architect 
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California State Building: Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 
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RUFUS THE ROOFER 


“T went into a shirt store the other day to 
buy a shirt. I am not what you call a society 
leader, but now and then I do dress up. I 
looked over a lot of shirts at ninety-eight cents, 
but they did not seem to suit me, so I pointed 
to some shirts which were displayed on the 
stand and said to the salesman : — 

“ « Now, I like those very much.’ 

“¢Qh,’ replied the salesman in a tone as if 
it settled the question, ‘those shirts are two- 
fifty.’ 

“T didn't say anything, but I walked out of 
that store. The man who starts in by assum- 
ing that his goods cost too much for his cus- 
tomer will never sell very many of them. 

“Tf the Taylor people took it for granted 
that their tin was too high-priced for most 
people, most people would think it was too 
high-priced for them. 

“ As a matter of fact, this question of price 
is all a matter of quality. A price which is 
high for some goods is low for others. It 
depends on how good the goods are. 

“Tf ‘Taylor Old Style’ tin were not just 
what it is, the price would be high, but being 
the best roofing tin that can be made, it is 
low. No matter how good other tins may be, 
no matter how long they may last, ‘ Taylor 
Old Style’ tin is better and lasts longer. 
They have the documents to prove it, and my 
own experience bears them out. 

“Tt seems to me that people are getting 
kind of scared of other sorts of roofing be- 
sides tin, no matter how pretty they look. 
Tiles, gravel, tar, composition, shingles, all of 
them are dangerous. Look at the Baltimore 
fire. The gravel-and-tar roofs burst into 
flames. The only thing that checked the fire 
was the tin roofs, and if there had been more 
of them there would be more Baltimore to- 
day, and after all a tin roof is just as artistic 
in the best way as any roof. 

“T heard a college professor say that the 
Greek people, in order to make athing useful, 
didn’t find it necessary to make it ugly. It 
seems to me the ugliest thing I know is a leaky 
roof, on the theory that ‘ handsome is as hand- 
some does.’ 

“A roof made of honest ‘Taylor Old 
Style’ tin is a work of art because it is honest 
and serviceable to begin with. 

“The real reason the old fashioned furni- 
ture of our grandfathers appeals to us so 
much to-day is because it was so well made. 
It was so honest and real and true that it 
satisfies us the longer we live with it. 

“ We have ‘been through a cheap and jim™ 
crack period the last few years. The things 








that are left over now are the things that are 
worth keeping. We are getting to where we 
want simpler things, but things that give ac- 
tual service. We want our houses to be built 
of raw material that lasts. 

“TI do not know any quality in a house that 
seems more inconsistent than flimsiness. A 
building should be more or less permanent, 
and the roof is part of the building. Tin 
that lasts, tin that is as much a work of art 
as the Chippendale or Sheraton furniture in- 
side the house, is the proper finishing off of a 
house. 

“Tt is not often that I branch out into art 
talk, but I believe these things are so. If you 
kind of chew these things over in your mind 
a little, you will, like as not, find I am right.” 

Rurus, THE ROOFER. 


TAPESTROLEA DECORATIONS. 


WirH the view to presenting to the in- 
tending house builder suggestions regarding 
the use of their burlaps and canvases, the 
Richter Mfg. Co., of Tenafly, N. J., has 
issued an attractive booklet that will also 
interest architects and builders who frequently 
find difficulty in presenting to their clients 
the effect of interior decoration plans. 

It is entitled Tapestrolea and contains use- 
ful suggestions illustrated in half-tone. It is 
without doubt the handsomest booklet issued 
on decorative subjects. 

It is intended for gené@ral distribution in 
connection with the extensive advertising 
campaign of the company. A copy will be 
sent free on application. 
AMERICAN vs. RUSSIAN TIME 

TABLES. 


Hostivitres in the East having drawn 
particular current attention to the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad, examples of American 
railway performances, as compared with Rus- 
sian schedules, are interesting. 

The following is schedule of fast run made 
by Chicago & Alton Railway special train 
carrying Mr. Pabst, the prominent brewer, 
and his party, Chicago to St. Louis, Febru- 
ary 13, 1904. 


Left Chicago, 2.43 P. M. 
Arrived Joliet, 3.35 P.M. 
ve Bloomington, 5.24 p. mM. 
‘* Springfield, 6.38 P. m. 
7 St. Louis, 8.55 P.M. 


Elapsed time six hours and twelve minutes, 
which included stops of seven minutes for 
train orders, six minutes in changing engines, 
eight minutes for obtaining water, and one 








minute on account of being held by adverse 
signals. Total time lost by necessary stops, 
twenty-two minutes, which, subtracted from 
elapsed time, gives a net running time of five 
hours and fifty minutes for the 283 miles. 

If the above Chicago & Alton schedule 
were maintained, and American long-distance 
runs have proved it feasible, from Moscow to 
Vladivostok, the time for the 5,320 miles would 
be five days, against Russian schedule of eight- 
teen days for their fast trains, and a month 
for their accommodation trains. It is safe to 
say that under war pressure, the Chicago & 
Alton and many other standard American 
railways could maintain an uninterrupted six 
days’ schedule between Moscow and the Rus- 
sian front. 


PAINT — ALGONQUIN RED, ALGON- 
QUIN OLIVE. 

ALGONQUIN Paint has been used for nearly 
a quarter of acentury. It is a natural paint. 
The basis of it is slate rock. Its chief ingre- 
dients are most enduring materials — silica, 
alumina and peroxide of iron. It contains no 
acid, lime, or gypsum. It will wear better 
than any other paint on earth. A surface 
covered with it receives a hard, firm coating 
that, in time, seems to become not merely a 
coating, but a part of the material to which it 
is applied. Many reds are red at first, but 
what at last? Algonquin red is red at first 
and red at last —it begins red, it stays red. 
Being a light pigment, it spreads easily. 
There is small bulk in a pound of lead; there 
is big bulk in a pound of Algonquin; hence-a 
pound of Algonquin will go farther than 
a pound of lead. Then, tov, it costs less than 
lead. It is furnished in dry form, in the 
form of paste, or liquid ready for the brush. 

For roofs of any kind —iron, tin, shingles, 
etc., — it is without an equal. It is likewise 
desirable for structural steel, factories, ete. 
It seems to have a natural affinity for tin and 
iron. As a priming coat for other colors it is 
exceedingly valuable. One manufacturer ad- 
vertises that his paint gives “ the appearance 
of slate.” Algonquin paint is slate. It is not 
an imitation. It is the genuine article. 





“ Of the various preservatives that we have 
used for structural iron, we consider Algon- 
quin Red and Algonquin Olive as the best.” 
Brothers, 


— Norcross Contractors, 


Mass. 


3oston, 
NOTE. 
DurineG the present year, and probably 


for a term of years, cotton is likely to be very 
high. 


(Continued on page 4.) 
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“Topical Archilecture 





@ People—both architects and publishers—smiled incred- 
ulously, some years ago, at our belief that we could find 
such demand for a new architectural publication as would 
make it profitable. 


@ We have found such demand, and “Topical Archi- 


tecture, instead of succumbing early, as prophesied, enters 
on its fifth year of publication with the November issue. 


@ As the periodical is useful, well worth the money, and 
proceeds on lines different from any other publication, we 
urge you to acquire it under one or the other of the follow- 
ing offers, as we will give for:— 


$3.00 One year’s subscription —Nov. ’03-Oct. ’04. 
5.00 Two years’ subscription —Nov. ’02-Oct, ’04. 
10.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 [46 issues]. 
12.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 [58 issues]. 


15.00 ‘(Italian Renaissance Doorways’’ or ‘Door 


{ttatan from beginning to Nov. ’03 and either 
and Window Grilles,’’ in portfolio. 


25.00 ‘Italian Renaissance Doorways”’ and ‘‘Door and 


{ate from beginning to Nov. ’04 and both 
Window Grilles,’’ bound in cloth. 


NoTE :—“ Italian Renaissance Doorways’”’ and “ Door and Window Grilles” are the 
first two volumes of the Topical Architecture Library and in character, make-up and quality 
conform with the monthly issues of “ Topical Architecture”’ itself, but no plate contained 
in either book has been or will ever be published in the periodical: their contents can be 
had only in book form. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 


238 Tremont Street, Boston 
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[Now Ready: The Second Volume of the ‘Topical 
Architecture’’ Library] 





‘Door and 
Window Grilles” 


104 Plates: 10in. x 141in. 


Uniform with the first volume |“ /talian Renaissance 
Doorways’’| of this Library 















MARCH 22, 1902 


THE next time you pass along the streets of one of our 
large cities, note what rapid progress is making in the use of 
wrought-metal grilles, screens and gates of various kinds for the 
ornamental protection of doorways and the window-openings 
of lower stories, 

The great interest shown in this particular form of artistic 
artisanship just now is our reason for devoting the second 


volume of this Library to door and window grilles. 
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The following ... 
... CODE OF ETHICS... 


= Prepared in Conformity with the 

xk Best Standards of Practice, and 
Recommended to its Members by 
“i* | the Boston Society of Architects, 
was .. 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1 
- « 1895... 


SecTion 1. No Member should enter inte 
partnership, in any form or degree, with anp 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

& 

SECTION 2, A Member having any ownership 
in any balding material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact-of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party te 

a building contract except as “owner.” 
+ 

SECTION 4. No Member shon:d guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bad 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw. 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation. 

* 

SEcTIoNn 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than bya notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with 
out due notice to the said designer. 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite stepe 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SEcTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work er for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt te 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

os 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept onl to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete ip 
amount of commission, or offer to wurk for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* . 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter intg 
competition with or to consult with an archi: 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

€ 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
eperations which he may undertake. 

* 

Sgction 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sional education and render all possible help 
to janiors, draughtsmep apd students. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News ) 


of. 











| Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.]} 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Aberdeen, Mass. — A lot of land on Colonial Road, 
situated on the corner of Wallingford Road, con- 
taining 10,000 square feet, has been sold recently to 
a purchaser who will erect a handsome colonia) 
lous containing all improvements. 

Alliston, Waae.— The Boston Elevated Railway Co 
has bought tr»m Henry M. Whitney a parcel of 
laud couta ning 30,000 feet. located in the rear of 
the company’s ear Darn on Braiatree St. The pur- 
chase was made that available land might be had 
for the extension of the car-house when necessary. 

Auburndale, Mass.— The celebrated Woodland 
Pack Hotel property has changed owners, having 
pissed from the possession of Charles F. K dder 


trust e tn bank-netev of the estate of Charlies ©. 
Batier. te Edvie B. task Il aul Pre teriek Jobn- 
roa, mo tTgsvess, Who om turn have deeded it to 


Frederick Wiikey. The new Owuer will make ex- 
teusive improvements. 

Beverly. Wass.—A press report states that the 
Nob e House on Wailis St. is to be torn down to 
make room for a new block to be erected by Joseph 
F. Appleton, of Salem, the owner of the property 
The new block will be oue-story high and fitted up 
for store purposes. 

B poston, Masa.—Agreement papers have been signed 
tor the sale of a number of estates on Hanover St., 
not fac from Washington St., the purchaerer being 
a prominent estate, which buys fur improvement 
in the near future. 

A lot of land on Salis»uary Road, between Kilsyth 
Road and Corey Road, h«s been purchased by Thos 
C. Kaymoud. Mr. Raymond will improve at once 
with a handsome building. 

Lawrence Bond has purchased a lot of vacant 
land on Coventry St., near Columbus Ave., South 
End. The new owner will improve. 

Tae Koiscopal Theological School trustees have 
acquired title to the three-story and basement brick 
xud stove dweiling numbered 189 Beacon St., at the 
corner of Clarendon St. The purchasers buy for 


ocenpancy and will make a number of extensive 
im provements to the building. 

Brookline, Masa. — Jacob W, Pierce has purchased 
a lot of 11.007 equare feet of land, situated at Dean 
Road in the Fisaer Hill section, it being the inten. 
tion of the »arehaser to improve the land with a 
handsome» Louse tor bis own vecupancy. 








(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Cambridge, Mass.— The H. P. Cummings Co. has 
been awarded the contract for Lever Brothers’ soap 
factory to cost $80,000. 

Central Falls, R. I. — The common council bas ap- 
priated $35,000 for a new 8-room school-house on 
the west side. 

Chicago, I11.—A. F. Pashley has made revised plans 
for the St. Joseph ProvidentOrphan Asylum Sisters 
for a fireproof hospital to be built at N. 40th Ave. 
and George St. It will be four stories high, of con- 
crete construction, with exterior of paving brick, 
and will cost $80,000. 

It is said that Professor Bischriever of St. Igna- 
tius’s College and others are raising funds for the 
construction of a Belgian Roman Catholie Church 
at Western and Fullerton Aves. It is expected 
that $30.000 can be collected in a short time and 
work of construction begin this summer. 

St. John the Baptist Roman Uatholic congrega- 
tion will build a new church at the southwest 
corner of 50th Pl. and Peoria St., after plans by 
J.T. Fortin. It will be a stone structure, 70’ x 125’, 
with tile roof, and will cost $75,0(0. 

Plaes have been prepared by William .J. Brink- 
mann for a chancellory building to be built on Cass 
St., adjoining the rectory of Holy Name Cathedral, 
at N. State and Superior Sts. It will be a three- 
story strnetare, 38’ x 48’, of stome construction. 
Cost, $20,000. 

it 18 reported that the Casino Club will erect a 
new club-house at Edgewater and Winthrop Aver. 
It will be a two-story frame structure with wide 
verandas on three sides, and wil! cort $20.000, 

George Clothier, Jr., has prepared plans for a 
new church for the congregation of the Nazarene. 
It is to be a stone and brick structure, built at the 
northeast corner of Saratoga and W. Monroe Ste. 
Cost, $30.000. 

J. B. Walkes plans the erection of two $70,000 
apartment-houses on the north side. 

A big vaudeville trust has been formed under the 
name of the Western Association of Vaudeville 
Managers, and a half-million dollar theatre for 
vaudeville, surpassing in cost and luxury any of 
the present playhouses in Chicago. is to be erected 
in thiscity. Work onthe new playhouse will begin 
at once, and its completion is promised within six 
months. Site is not yet made public. 


Cincinnati, O.—Gustave Drach bas completed plans 
for the nurses’ home, which is to he built by the 
Board of Managers of the Jewish Hospital in Bur- 
net Ave. It will be three stories, brick, with stone 
trimmings. 

Guatave Drach is receiving bide for the construc- 
tion «f the Harrison Building, on the site of the 
Pike fire. 

Boll & Tavlor, architects, have completed nlane 
for a 25.000 warehonee for the Diem & Wing Paper 
Co., which is to be built in Eggleston Ave. during 
the summer. 

The Anderson Fish and Poultry Co. will erecta 
%15.909 cold storage plant in the West End this 
summer. 

Nietig & Lee have clored b'da for the new Jewish 
Temple to ba erected in Main Ave. for the cor gre- 
gation of the Mound Street Temple. The cost is 
estimated at about $250,000. 


Columbus, %.—Eight building permits for two-story 
brick huuses to be built on Mt. Pleasant Ave.. 
between I+t and 2d Aves., have heen taken out by 
S A. Sharp. He will let the contracts and pusb 
the erection work rapidlv. 

On a lot frenting on High and extending back to 
Starr Ave.,« three-story store and apartment build. 
ing will be built for A. G. Wyatt, at an estimated 
cost of $49,000. 

Dedham, Masse.— The Jamer H. Prince heirs bave 
sold the homestead estate on Est St.. consisting of 
a house of 10 roome and other bui'dings, and about 
10 acres of land, to Frederick I. Pratt, of Koston, 
who will make extensive alterations and repairs, 
and will occupy for a home. 


D ‘troit, Mich. — Stevens & Blume have planned a 
three.story bnildine, 59’ x 105’, for Thomas Rocho, 
to be built at the corner of Maple and Chene Sts 
There will be five stores on the grou: d floor, and 
five flats each on the second and third stories. The 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
building will be constructed of paving brick on its 
street tronts. 

Seven two.story houres will be erected on the 
north side of the Boulevard, near Beaubien St., by 
Matthew and Jos. V. Finn, trom plaus by Baxter & 
O'Dell. They will be frame, with brick founda- 
tions, stained shingle roofs, furnaces, and other 
modern improvements. Cost, $25,000. 

Dorchester, Mass.— Emma Wickwire has taken 
title to a parcel of land on Tonawanda St., near 
Waldeck St., containing 4,510 teet. The buyer will 
immediately improve the property by the erection 
of a dwelling. 





Jersey City, N. J.— Butler Bros., Chicago, have 


engaged Jarvis Hunt to design for them a large 
warehouse to be built here st a cost of $600,000. It 
will be an eight-story structure, 200’ x 400’, and will 
be builtin three fireproof sections, provided with 
the latest labor-saving devices. 

Lewiston, Me.—'The contract to erect the parochial 
schoo! building has not yet been let, The proposed 
building will be 63/ 6’ x 91’, and will be two stories 
high. The plans were drawn by Meesrs. Coombs & 
Gibbs. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—A tract of land east of the Long 
Beach pier eatending about 2,000 feet slorg the 
beach and 426 feet towarg the bluff bas been sold 
for the Seaside Water Co. to George E. Hart ard 
W. S. Collins for $1600600. The property wils be 
divided into 100 lots and a Jarge botel will be erected 
01. & part of ibe site. 

Negotiations are pending for a 50-year lease of 
the southwest corr er 01 6th and Hil) Sts., the former 
prope:ty of the First Congregatienal Church, It is 
propored to erect a modern office building or an 
exclusive apariment hotel upon it. In either care 
the building will be six or seven storiesin height 
and cost trom $300,000 to $400,000, it is said. 

This city is to bave a new hospita), the Angelus, 
from plans prepared by Jc hn C, Austin, architect, 
and involving the expenditure for buildings and 
g: ounds of about $150,000. The hospital will occupy 
the entire block between Washington and 20th Sts. 
on Trinity. Work will begin as soon ae bids shall 
have been received en which an awaid can be made. 
The contractors are making estimates. 

I. W. Hellman will] expend $56,033 in the erection 
of a tive-story and basement block on Main St., 
between 4th +nd 5th Sts. Plans forthe structure 
will be furnisbed by Morgan & Walls. The five- 
story building to be erected by Mr, Hel)man will 
occupy ground 60’ x 15x’, and will be built for a 
store with lofts above. 
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(Adwance Rumors Continued.) 


Manchester, N. H.—All bids on the proposed new 
county courthouse have been rejected, the reason 
being that the bids called for an expenditure of 
$15,000 more than the appropriation. 

Mason City, Ia.—The corner-stone of the new high- 
school building for this city was laid recently. The 
new building will be thoroughly equipped for 
modern methods of teaching and will cost $75,000. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—A permit has been issued for 
the new office-building to be erected by the North- 
western National Insurance Co. at the corner of 
Jackson and Wisconsin Sts. at a cost of $120 000. 

A building permit has been issued for the $60,000 
boilerhouse and smokestack to be built by the 
Blatz Brewing Co. at the northeast cornerof Market 
and Johnson Sts. 

A permit has been issued to Gimbel Brothers for 
a new store building on Grand Ave., between 3d 
and 4th Sts., to cost $19,000. Ferry & Clas, archts. 

H. J. Esser has prepared plans for the erection 
by the Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Co. 
of a five-story brick addition, 85’ x 150’, to the Com- 
merce St. plant of thecompany. The improvement 
will mean the tearing down of the old Medbury & 
Stevens stone mill,a Commerce St. landmark. The 
cost of the proposed building and plant will be 
$400,000. 

Pians have been prepared by Fred Graf for the 
erection of a double residence building for B. W. 
Felthousen on Lake Drive, near Kenilworth P1., to 
cost $15,000. He also has made plans for a double 
residence for John Meinecke on 10th St., near State, 
to cost $10,000. 

Plans for the $10,000 library to be erected for 
Milwaukee-Downer College through the generosity 
of Mrs. H. A. J. Upham have been aceepted by the 
College Board of Trustees and the Board is now 
ready to receive bids on the contract. The library 
is to be erected north of East Hall, a corridor con- 
necting it with both East and Merrill Halls. The 
plans were drawn by A. C. Eschweiler, and provide 
for a building, 33’ x 73’, of red brick to correspond 
with the other buildings and of the same style of 
architecture. As soon as the contract is let the 
work of construction will be begun, it being ex- 
pected that the new building will be ready for occu- 
pancy when the college year opens next September. 


Monte Ne, Ark. —A new club-house hotel is to be 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
erected at this place. The company has a capital 
of $250,000. 

Nahant, Mass.— Foundations for the $40,000 sechool- 
building to be erected at Ocean St. and Valley Road 
are being laid. The building will be of brick and 
stone. 

New Haven, Conn. — Joseph A. Jackson, of New 
York City, has completed the plans for the new 
church to be erected on Edwards St. by St. Joseph’s 
R. C. Church. It will be a handsome structure, 
built of buff pressed brick with Indiana limestone 
trimmings. 

F. A. Munson has taken out a permit to ereet 5 
cottage residences at 126-134 Canal St. They will 
each be 16/ x 25’. 

Architect Richard Williams has completed plans 
for a new block to be erected in Chapel St. iu the 
near future. It will be a frame structure arranged 
for four families, and provided with all modern 
improvements. 

Newton Upper Falls, Mass.—The H. P. Cum- 
mings Co. has been awarded the contract for the 
Wade school buildings to be erected here at a cost 
of $65,000. 

New York, N. Y.—The work of razing the old build- 
ing now occupying the site of what is to be the new 
Produce Exchange Bank has begun. The location 
is at the corner of Broadway and Beaver St. 

Plans have been filed for the group of new Ford- 
ham Hospital buildings to be erected by the city at 
Crotona Ave, and the Southern Boulevard. The 
structures will include the main hospital building, 
five stories in height, a four-story power-house, a 
two-story brick stable and morgue, and a five-story 
nurses’ home. The total cost of these byildings 
will be $560,315. Plans by R. F. Almirall. 

The plans for the new Bellevue have been made 
public. They provide for the largest hospital in 
the world, a magnificent building extending from 
26th to 29th St. and from Ist Ave. tothe East River. 
It will take ten years to finish the structure and it 
will cost $12,000,000. It will be constructed of 
brick and stone and will be fireproof. Bellevue 
Hospital now covers two city blocks. In order to 
construct the new building an additional block, the 
one bounded by 28th and 29th Sts., lst Ave. and 
the river has been acquired. The building will be 
shaped like the letter H. A 300-foot terrace will 
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extend from the front to the water. This will in- 
clude long stone steps, a walk and artistica))y Jaid- 
out lawns and flower-beds. The new Bellevue will 
accommodate 2,500 patients. It is expected that 
ground will be broken within a mcnth. 


Northampton, Mass.— The proposed new Hawley 
grammar school building wil) be built this summer 
at an estimated cost of $#5,000. Jt will be luiltin 
colonial style, after designs by E. C. and G. C. 
Gardner, ot Springfield. 

Paducah, Ky.— The contract for constructing the 
fire-atation at 10th and Jones Sis. has been let to 
Acree & Niemann. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— Among the large building prejects 
in progress or contemplated on Lircoln Ave., 21st 
Ward, the most important are the new home of the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd, to cost $3£0,0(0, and 
the buildings of the Sisters of Divine Providence, 
to cost $200,000. 

Port Huron, Mich.— The erection of a new hose 
house in the north end is being considered. 


Riverside, Mass.— A movement has been started 
for the establishment of a fire-station at Tiltcn’s 
corner. 

Roxbury, Mass. — Mr. Charles J. Johnston bas pur- 
chased a lot of land on the corner of Humboldt 
Ave. and Homestead St., Elm Hill. It is Mr. John- 
ston’s intention to begin work at once on 3 apart- 
ment-houses, which will cost in the neighborhocd 
of $10,000 each above the land. 

South Boston, Mass.— Joseph Orlinski has borght 
the property numbered 258 and £60 Broadway, com- 
prising two buildipge, with twe large siores sid 
four modern apartments, with 4,080 feet of land. 
‘he purchaser buys for investment and will im- 
prove. 

Seuth Fitchburg, Massa. — The Shirre ffs Worsted 
Co., which operates a mi)] at North Cheimsiord, 
Mass., will remove to Scuth Fitchburg. A mill 
will be erected at once. 

St. Louis, Mo. — W. A. Rutledge bes sold 600 feet of 

round in Fast St. Louis to W. C. Carl which will 
Be improved by the purchaser with eighteen &-rccm 
brick dwellings. 

Robert W. Morriscn bas purchesed the property 
on the northwest corner ot Olive St. and Taylor 
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From an Hygienic 
Standpoint 


admit plenty of light and air on all 
sides. From the safety point they resist 
fire, won’t burn. From the protective 
point, the material is heavy gauge 
steel, cut and opened into meshes 
without being jointed or interwoven; 
cannot be forced apart, will not sag or 
warp. 

For additional particulars and estimate 
send size of space to 

MERRITT @ CO. 


1015 Ridge Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








\ ad 


NEW ENCLAND TANK 
AND TOWER CO. 


Water Tanks, Steel Tank Towers, 
Pumps, Engines, Windmills, Etc. 


Contractors for Village, Farm and Suburban 
Water Supply Systems. 


8 OLIVER STREET 3: 3 








BOSTON 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
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Ave. Mr. Morrison has had plans drawn for the 
erection of a three-story store and office building 
on the corner, to cost $70,000. 

Torrington, Conn.—The new government building 
to be erected here within a year will cost $30,000. 
It will be of brick with blue limestone base and 
trimmings, with terra-cotta cornices, and located at 
Water and Prospect Sts. Work of tearing down 
the old Holley building is nearly completed, and 
ground will be broken for the new building at an 
early date. 

Waltham, Mass. — Ellen M. and Arthur G. Childs, 
executors of the estate of William G. Childs, have 
bought a parcel of land on the corner of Moody St. 
and Washington Ave., on which they will erect an 
apartment-house. 

The Waltham Trast Co. has purchased land on 
Moody St., near Central Sq., on which it will erect 
a brick business block for 1ts own occupancy. 

Whitman, Mass.—Charles E. Holmes, of Malden, 
his bought of the Hiram Jenkins estate, 5} acres 
of improved land with buildings situated on Frank- 
lin St. Mr. Holmes contemplates making many 
additions to the buildings and occupying the 
property. 

HOUSES. 

Ciacinnati, O.— Mooney St., bet. Madison & Erie 
Sta., two and one-half st’y bk. dwell.; $6,000; o., 
John W. Lee, 1317 Grace St.; a. & b., Carey & 
Zimmerman. 

Eden St., bet. Corry & Oak Sts., two and one-half 
st’y bk. & st. dwell.: $5,000; o., Chas. Keyer, 1225 
Main St.; a., Emil Reuckert. 

McGregor St., bet. Nelson & Krause Sts., two and 
one-half st’y bk. & st. dwell. ; $4,000: o.. Bofiuger 
& Hopkins, 540 Main St.; a., Philip Pfeiffer; b., 
C. E. Fox. 

Oak St., No. 619, twoand one-half st’y bk. dwell. ; 
$7,000: o., D. F. Cash, Union Trust Building; a., 
Rapp, Zettel & Rapp. 

Burdette St, bet. Woodburn & Ashland Sts., 2 
two and one-half st’y bk. dwells.; $8,000; 0., J. G. 
Cooper, Union Trust Building; a., A. E. Best; b., 
Cooper Bros. 

Sedam St., No. 763, two and onxe-half st’y bk. 
dwell. ; $4,000; o., Henry Krueger, 769 Sedam St. ; 
a., M. Fischer. 








COMPETITIONS. 





LUB-HOUSE. 

[At New York, N. ¥.]) 

The American Societies of Mechanical, Electrical 
and Mining Engineers, and the Engineers Club of 
New York City, are proposing to erect adjacent build- 
ings on 39th and 40th Sts. in New York City, for 
which the necessary means have been provided by 
the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. Six firms of archi- 
tects have been specially invited to prepare designs 
in competition for these buildings, and permission to 
do so will, at the discretion of the Building Commit- 
tee, be granted to other architects who may apply for 
it. The buildings are to cost about $1,000,000, and 
the drawings on the scale of 16 feet to the ineh are to 
be handed in by the 15th of June. Architects desir- 
ing to enter this competition will please address the 
undersigned, inclosing information as to their train- 
ing and experience. Only those who have had for 
two years an established professional position will be 
acceptable ascompetitors. Respectfully, F. R. HUT- 


TON, Secretary Engineering Building Committee, 
No. 12 W. 3ist St., New York City. 








ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL 


EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 


Room 1205, 256 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


COMPANIE 














PASSAIC STEEL COMPANY epassaic meting ‘min 


Gro. H. BLAKELEY, Chf. Engr. 


A. C. FAIRCHILD, Pres. 


T 
ill Company 
J. B. Cooxg, Sec. and Treas. 


Manufacturers, Contractors and Engineers for all kinds of 


Structural Steel Work for Buildings 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Application. 


Main Office and Works, Paterson, N.d. 


Bosten Office, $1 State St. 


New York OMee, 5 Nassau St, 





MORRIS-IRELA 


64, SUDBURY STREET, 





SILVER SAFES 
FOR RESIDENCES 





ND SAFE CoO. 
BOSTON 


FIRE-PROOF SAFES 
HOUSE SAFES 
BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES 
POST-OFFICE SAFES 
RAILROAD SAFES 
VAULT DOORS 
BANH SAFES 


MORRIS-IRELAND SAFE CO. 


64 SUDBURY ST., BOSTON 
Telephone 557 Haymarket 








COMPETITIONS. 





Mo UMENT. 
[At Toronto, Can.] 
The Plans and Designs Committee of the South 
Africa Memorial Association invite competitive de- 
signs for a shaft with sculpture, to be erected in the 
city of Toronto. Particulars are to be obtained on 
application to SYDNEY H. JONES, Secretary, 28 
Wellington St. West, Toronto. 1481 








PROPOSALS. 





Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., April 30, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. on the 3lst day of May, 1904, and then opened, 
for new maguetic controlling device and new safety 
devices, etc., for the electric passenger elevator in the 
U. 8. Court-house and Post-office, Scranton, Pa., in 
accordance with the specification, copies of which 
may be obtained at this office at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1481 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. U., April 28, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the &th day of June, 1904, and then opened, 
for the tanks, pumps, piping, etc., for a crude petto- 
leum burning plaut for the boilers in the U.S. Poat- 
office, Court-house, etc., at San Francisco, Cal., in 
accordance with drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be had at this office or at the office of the 
Superintendent at San Francisco, Cal., at the discre- 
tion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1481 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., April 28, 1904. sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. on the 9th day of June, 1904, and then opened, 
for the construction (including plumbing, heating 
apparatus, electric wiring and conduits) of the U.S. 
Post-office at Gloversville, N. Y., in accordance with 
the drawings and specification, copies of which may 
be had at this office, or the office of the Postmaster at 
Gloversville, N. Y., at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1482 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., April 25, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P, M. on the 27th day of May, 1904, and then opened, 
for the low-pressure oe apparatus, com- 
plete in place, for the U. S. Post-office at Waterbury, 
Conn., in accordance with drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be had at this office or at the 
office of the Superintendent at Waterbury, Conn., at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Arehitect. 1480 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., April 25, 1904. led 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’cloc 

P.M. on the 26th day of May, 1904, and then opened, 


PROPOSALS. 





— 
(At Fort Warren, Mass.] 

Office Constructing Quartermaster, 170 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. Sealed proposals will be received 
until May 24, 1904, for furnishing all material and 
labor for construction, plumbing, steam heating and 
electric wiring of following brick buildings at Fort 
Warren, Mass. : One double set of captains’ quarters, 
one double set of lieutenants’ quarters, and one 
double set of N.C. staff officers’ quarters. A) infor- 
mation and necessary blank forms will] be furnished 
intending bidders upon application to MAJ. JOHN 
E. BAXTER, Q. M., U.S. Army, Room 410, 1481 


FFICE BUILDING. 
[At St. John, N. B.] 
Bids will be received until May 20 by Jas. G. 
Taylor, Mgr. Canadian Bank of Commerce, for erect- 
ing a new Office building here. 1481 





UILDING. 

(At Boston, Mass.] 
Bids will be received May 14 by Mordecai T. Endi- 
cott, Ch. Bureau Yards and Docks, Navy Dept., 
Washington, D. C., for constructing a brick dispens- 
ary building at pavy yard here. Funds available, 
1480 

OST EXCHANGE AND GYMNASIUM. 
{At Fort Huachuca, Ariz.] 
Bids are wanted May 16 for constructing a post 
exchange and gymnasium building at this post. Ad- 
dress LIEUT. COL. J. W. POPE, Ch. Q. M., Denver, 

Col. 1480 


UILDING. 
‘ - : [At Norwood, O.] 
Bids will be received May 13 by W. E. Wichgar 
City Aud., at office of J. A. Stewart, Rm. 813, Traction 
Building, Cincinnati, for $15,000 bonds to be issued 
for erecting fire department building and police sta- 
tion. 1480 
ACADAM DRIVEWAYS. 
[At Fort Myer, . 
Sealed proposals for macadam érivewaye ond + 
crete walks, near Post Exchange, will be received 
until May 17,1904. Information furnished upon 
application. CAPTAIN G. C. BARNHARDT, Quar- 
termaster. 1480 





AIRY BUILDING. 

: (At Tomah, Wis.} 

Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. Sealed proposals addressed to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington 
D.C., will be received at the Indian Office unti) May 
16, 1904, for furnishing and delivering necessary 
materials and Jabor required to construet and com- 
plete a frame dairy building at the Tomah Schoo] 
Wis., in strict accordance with plans #¢nd Fpecitica- 
tions and instructions to bidders, which may be ex- 
amined at this office and at the schoo). For further 
information apply to L..M. Compton, Superintendent, 
Tomah, Wis. A. ©. TONNER, Acting Commissioner. 

1480 





for the installation of a conduit and electric wiring 
system for the U. S. Post-office at Waterbury, Conn., 
in accordance with the drawings and specifications, 
copies of which may be obtained at this office or at 
the office of the Superintendent of Construction at 
Waterbury, Conn., at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLAR, Suner- 
vising Architect. 1480 








OSPITAL. 

? [At Fort Mott, N. J.) 

Office Constructing Quartermaster, Delaware City, 
Del. Sealed proposals for constructing, plumbing, 
heating and electric wiring 12-bed hospital at Fort 
Mott, N. J., will be received until May 16. 1904. 
Information furnished here. LOUIS F. GARRARD 
Jk., Capt. and Q. M., Dept. F 
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BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


FINE HARDWARE 


On Exhibition in their 
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LONG-LIVED PAINT . 


Is simply a matter of Zime White. The more zinc the longer 
the life. Also the more zinc the more beauty and the greater 
economy. All high grade paints are based on Zine White. 








New and Spacious 
Hardware Store 
4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 


Unique Reception and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and their 
clients. 








Butcher's 


Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 
FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
work and Furniture 
SS Not brittle; will neither 


S@A scratch nor deface like shel- 
lac or r varnish. Is not soft and sticky like 
beeswax. Perfectly transparent, preserving 
the natural color and beauty of the wood. 
Without doubt the most economical and satis- 
factory PotisH known for HARD. Woop FLOoRs. 
For sale by dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET tellirg of the many adven- 
tages of BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH 


The BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atiantic Ave. , Boston 
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[At Waterloo, Ia.) 
Sealed proposals will be received by the building 
committee of the Commercial Building Co., of Water- 
loo, Ia., until May 15, 1904, for the construction 
of a six-story bank and office building at Waterloo, 
Ia.,in accordance with the plans and specifications 
prepared by Liebbe, Nourse & Rasmussen, architects, 
Des Moines,Ia, Plans and specifications may be seen 
at the office of W. W. Miller. Waterloo, Ia., or at the 
office of the architects, Des Moines, Ia., after May 1, 
1904. 1480 


EATING. 
[At Wheaton, Minn.} 
Sealed bids will be received until May 16, 1904, 
at the auditor’s office, Wheaton, Minn., for heating 
the Traverse County Courthouse, at Wheaton, Minn. 
Plans and specifications for the work may be seen at 
the County Auditor’s office, in Wheaton, Minn., and 
at the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, Minneapolis. 
(Signed) ALFRED SETTERLUND, Vice Chairman, 
Board of County Commissioners. 1600 
EWER. 
[At Prescott, Ariz.) 
Office Constrneting Quartermaster, Whipple Bar- 
racks, Prescott, Ariz. Sealed proposals will be 
rec4ived at this office until May 20, 1904, for fur- 
nishing labor and material for the construction of a 
sewer. Plans, specitficatious and other information 
in this office and in th, offices of the Chief Q. Ma., San 
Francisco, Cal., and Denver, Col. CHAS. C. WAL- 
CUTT, JR., Constructing Quartermaster. 1481 


UILDING. 
{At Portsmouth, N. H.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until May 2t, 1904, for constructing a two-story 
steel frame building, 90’ x 250’ in plan, at the navy 
yard, Portsmouth, N. H. Pians and epecitications 
can ve seen at the bureau or will be furnished by the 
commandant of the navy yard named upon deposit of 
$'0 as security for their return. MORDECAT T., 
ENDICOTT, Chief of Bureau. 1481 
OURTHOUSE. 
[At Fargo. N. D.} 
Bids will be received by Vo. Aud. Arthur G. Lewis 
until Jaly 20 for erecting a courthouse, to cost 
about $80,000. C.E. Bell, architect, Helena, Mont. 
1481 


ACHINE TOOLS. 

(At Portsmouth, N. H., Boston, Mass., 

New York, N. Y., League Island, Pa., and 
Pensacola, la.) 
Proposals will be received at the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, 
D.C., uatil May 24, 1904, to furnish at the navy 
yards, Portsmouth, N. H., Boston, Mass., New es 

N. Y.. League Island, Pa., and Pensacola, Fla., 
specified, a@ quantity of machine tools, ete., "compris. 
ing laches, pumps, planers, saw benches, ‘saws, hy- 
draulic press, gap punch, boring machine, ete. Blank 
proposals will be furnished upon application to the 
navy pay Offices, Portamouth, N. H., Boston, Mass., 
New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., and Pensacola, 
Fla. H.T. B. HARRIS, Paymaster General U.S. N 

1481 


HURCH. 


[At Madison, S. D.] 
The Building Committee of St. Thomas Catholic 
Church, of Madison, S. D, will receive sealed bids 
for the conatraction of a church building at Madison, 
S. D., according to the plans and specifications on 
file at the Builiwers’ Exchange, St. Paul, Minn. ; the 
office of Anton Dohmen, architect, State and 3d Sts., 
Milwaukee, Wis. ;. the book store of L. McCarty, 
Sioux City, Ia., and the residence of Rev. T. A. Flynn, 
Madison, S. D. Bids will be opened at Madison, 
S. D., June 1, 1904. Bids sent by mail should be 
addressed to Rev. T. A. Flynn, Madisen,S. D. Rev. 
T. A. Flyoo, pastor. JOHN F. DALY, Secretary. 
1481 
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FREE 


Our Practical Pamphlets : 
“ Paints in Architecture.’ 
“Specifications for Architects.’ 
“French Government Decrees.’ 


We do not grind zinc in oil. 
request. 


The New Jersey Zinc Go. 


71 Broadway 
New York 


A list of Zine Paint manufacturers is furnished on 
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ARCHITECTS & DRAWING 
| SUPPLIES (Repairing of| 
Drawing Tool ). ye 


G. G. LEDDER, 
g Province Court, Boston, Mass 


ARTISTIC WIRE & METAL 
WORKS. 


MORSS & ‘WHYTE 
75-81 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


ASBESTOLITH. 


SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 
Room 
166 | OO St, 


BLUE PRINTING. 


| 
| 
|CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Paper 
38 Broad 
PARKS & ae... 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 


qr 


BLUE PRINTING (Continu- 
ous.) il 


‘SPAULDING 1 PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St. , Boston, Mass. 


BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 


|A. A. ELSTON & CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


| 

| CONCRETE-STEEL CON- 
| STRUCTION. 

| by 

SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 


| Room 
| 166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CONTRACTORS & BUILD- 
ERS. 

|McKAY & WOOLNER, 

| 19 Harvard Place, Boston, Mass. 


|WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Bostoa. 


| ELECTRICAL CONTRACT- | 
ORS 








| 
| 
|- 


| ERICKSON ELECTRIC EQUIP- 
| MENT CO., 
280 Devonshire St., Boston. 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 
|STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG 


’ 
| 120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


| LAUNDRY DRYING 
| MACHINERY. 


‘CHICAGO CLOTHES DRYER 
WORKS, 
136-138 West 24th St., New York. 


LEATHER BELTING. 


SHULTZ BELTING CoO., 
114 High St., Boston, Mass. 


MARBLE DEALERS. 

‘COLUMBIAN MARBLE 
QUARRYING CO., 

| (Branch Office.) 

| 186 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 








| MASONS AND BUILDERS. 


‘MORRILL & WHITON CON- | 
STRUCTION CO., | 
35 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 





MEMORIAL WINDOWS. | 


HARRY ELDREDGE GOODHUE, | 
23 | Church St., Cambridge, Mass. | 


MODELLING AND ORNA- | 
MENTAL PLASTER. 


SLEEP, E ELLIOT & KING CO., co., 
351 Cambridge St., Boston. 


ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- 


HERBERT FOWLE, 
43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOCGRAPHICSUPPLIES.| 


ROBEY-FRENCH CoO., 
34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Cameras. 


| 
| 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
LEON E. DADMUN 
169 Tremont St. 
N. L. STEBBINS, 
132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


, Boston, Mass. 


2B PLASTERERS. 
GALLAGHER & MUNRO CoO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
PORTABLE OVENS. 
H.A. JOHNSON & CO., 
224 State St., Boston. Mass. 
ROOFING DUCK. 


ic. H. BATCHELDER & Co., 

| 234 State St., 

Boston, Mass. 
| 


SASH CORD. 
SILVER LAKE  £O., 








7C y St., B 


SEAM- “FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


Park Row Building, New York. 
| 176 Federal St., Basten. 


| STABLE FIXTURES. 
/BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & 


VANE WORKS, 
| 53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 


STAINED CLASS. 


|REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


STONE CARVING AND mop- 
ELLINGC. 


HUGH CAIRNS, 
48A Sudbury Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONES. 


S. H. COUCH CO., 
167 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 





“TILES & FIREPLACES. 


GEORGE E. CRAWLEY & SON, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 





FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bidg., "New York. 


|176 Federal St., Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS. 
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OR the convenience of customers in 
New York and the metropolitan district, 


and especially of architects and their 
clients, the Exhibit Rooms and Contract 
Department heretofore connected with 
the General Offices, Numbers 9, 11 and 


13 Murray Street, have been transferred 
by the 


Yale @ Towne 


The Northwestern 
Terra-Cotta Co. 


Architectural 
Terra-Cotta 


CHICAGO _ 




















OFFICE, 








Mfg. Company 
to 242 FIFTH AVENUE. 





PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


o—§—_ OF 





PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON AGENTS?% 


WaLpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 








Customers are invited to avail of the 
improved facilities thus offered for the 
selection of locks and hardware for build- 
ings of all classes. 


Special provision is made for the inspection and 
selection of artistic hardware of the higher grades. 


ait 


Hleliotype Printing ([o, 


Tremont Street, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 





PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH. 











PHOTO-COLOR-LITHOGRAPH. 











Hereafter all correspondence relating to Contract Work e 
in the metropolitan district should be addressed as above. 
& 
| Ge C*TNEDSON CO: 
Ga WHOLESALE MANUFACIURERS° _———J 
D4 COLUMNS a Te 


CARVED CAPITALS 


|| NEWELS-BALUSTERS-~ 
| RAIL: 


R 


ow 


ETC: 


‘BORED OR BUILT-UP) 
ULE 4 ae LL ell ah 
AND 24 FEET LONG 


aPETAIL WORK 


A SPECIALTY 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


PHOTO-GELATINE. 





PHOTO-GRAVURE. 
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OOPIES OF AROHITECTURAL, 
MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, BTO., 
PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Heliotype Printing Co. 
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<=—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —<< 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 





ARTISTIC WIRE AND METAL 
WORKS. 

Morss & Whyte, Boston............... 
ASBESTOLITH. 

Simpson Bros. Corporation, Boston. . 
ASPHALT. 

Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York... 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 

Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y... 
BATH ROOM FIXTURES. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 


BATH TUBS (Porcelain Enamelled). 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 
BLUE PRINTS. 


Moss, Chas. E., B»ston 
Parks & Jeeves, Boston............... 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston... 


BRASS FINISHERS. 
Marble Co., W. P., Boston 
BRASS GOODS (Piumbers). 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitte- 
burgh, Pa 


BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). 
Richey, Browne & Donald, Long 
ES eres 
Tyler Co., The W. S., Cleveland, O... 
Winslow Bros. Co , The, Chicago, Il. 
BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 
Elston & Co., A. A., Boston........... 


CAPITALS (Carved). 
C. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 


CARVING. 
Waddell Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CASTINGS. 


United States Foundry and Sales Com- 
pany, South Norwalk, Conn......... 


CEMENT. 

Atlas Cement Co., New York. ....... 
CEMENT (Portland). 

Lawrence Cement Co., 

York, N. V 

Thiele, E., New York, N. Y........... 
CLEAN-OUT. 

Craig, David, Boston 
CLOCKS. 

Blodgett Clock Co., Boston 
CLOSETS. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitte- 


The, New 





burgh, Pa 





COLUMNS (Lock Joint). 


Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mount 


rer ee 

CONCRETE-STEEL CONSTRUC- 
TION. 

Simpson Bros. Corporation, Boston. . 
CONSERVATORIES. 


Lord & Burnham Co., Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N. Y 
CONTRACTING. 
Flynt Building & Construction Co., 
Palmer. Mass 
Rutan, William L., Boston 
CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
McKay & Woolner, Boston 
Rutan, Willidm L., Boston 
CORDAGE. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston 
CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 
Cutler Mfg. Vo., Rochester, N. Y..... 
DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass 
DOORS (Steel Rolling). 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. ‘ 








DRAUGHTSMAN. 

E. Eldon Deane, New York 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 

G. G. Ledder, Boston, Mags........... 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 

burgh, Pa 

DUMB-WAITER. 

Perry, W. J., Boston 
ELECTRIC APPARATUS. 

Edison Light, Boston 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 


Erickson Electric Equipment Co., 
Boston 


ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 


ELEVATORS, ETC. 


Kimball Bros. Co., Counci) Bluffs, Ia. 
Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 
Whittier Machine Co., Boston 


ELEVATOR SIGNALS. 
Herzog Teleseme Co., New York 








